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“Press On. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 
Press on! there ’s no such word as fail ! 
Press nobly on! the goal is near — 
Ascend the mountain! breast the gale! 
Look upward, onward, never fear! 
Why shouldst thou faint ? Heaven smiles above, 
Though storm and vapor intervene; 
That sun shines on, whose name is Love, 
Serenely o’er Life’s shadowed scene. 


Press on! surmount the rocky steeps, 
Climb nobly o’er the torrent’s arch ; 
He fails alone who feebly creeps, 
He wins who dares the hero’s marci. 
Be thou a hero! let thy might 
Tramp on eternal snows its way, 
And through the ebon walls of Night 
Hew down a passage unto day. 


Press on! if once and twice thy feet 
Slip back and stumble, harder try ; 
From him who never dreads to meet 
Danger and death, they ’re sure to fly. 
To coward ranks the bullet speeds, 
While on their breasts who never quail, 
Gleams, guardian of chivalric deeds, 
Bright courage like a coat of mail. 


Press on! if fortune play thee false 
To-day, to-morrow she ’Il be true ; 
Whom now she sinks, she now exalts, 
Taking old gifts and granting new. 
The wisdom of the present hour 
Makes up for follies past and gone— 
To weakness strength succeeds, and power 
From frailty springs—press on! press on! 


Press on ! what though upon the ground 
Thy Love has been poured out like rain ? 
That happiness is always found 
The sweetest which is born of pain. 
Oft mid the forest’s deepest glooms, 
A bird sings from some blighted tree, 
And in the drearest desert blooms 
A never-dying rose for thee. 


Therefore, press on! and reach the goal, 

And gain the prize, and wear the crown ; 
Faint not! for to the steadfast soul 

Comes wealth, and honor, and renown. 
To thine own self be true, and keep 

Thy mind from sloth, thy heart from soil ; 
Press on! and thou shalt surely reap 

A heavenly harvest for thy toil ! 





Hon. A. H. Stevens. 
A TOUCHING STORY. 


The Hon. A. H. Stephens, the talented mem- 
ber of Congress from Georgia, in a recent ad- 
dress at a meeting in Alexandria, for the benefit 
of the Orphan Asylum and Free School of that 
city, related the following anecdote: 
“A poor little boy, in a cold night in June, 
with no home or roof to shelter his head, or pa- 


| 
| 
| 


| ternal or maternal guardian to protect and direct 


him, on his way, reached at nightfall the house 


| of a rich planter, who took him in, fed, lodged, 


and sent him on his way, with his blessing. Those 
kind attentions cheered his heart, and inspired 
him with fresh courage to battle with the obsta- 
cles of life. Years rolled round: Providence led 
| him on; he had reached the legal profession ; his 
_ host had died; the cormorants that prey on the 
_ substance of man had formed a conspiracy to get 
from the widow her estates. She sent for the 
nearest counsel to commit her cause to him, and 
that counsel proved to be the orphan boy years 
_ before welcomed and entertained by her and her 
deceased husband. The stimulus of a warm and 
tenacious gratitude was now added to the ordina- 
ry motives connected with the profession. He 


| undertook her cause with a will not easily to be 
| resisted; he gained it; the widow’s estates were 





| 
{} 
| 


secured to her in perpetuity, and, Mr. Stephens 
added, with an emphasis of emotion that sent its 


| electric thrill throughout the house, “ that orphan 


boy stands before you.” 





A little Fable. 
The sword of the warrior was taken down to 
brighten; it had not been long out of use. The 
rust was rubbed off, but there were spots that 
would not go; they were of blood. It was on 
the table near the pen of hissecretary. The pen 
took advantage of the first breath of air to move 
a little further off. 
“Thou art right,” said the sword, “I ama bad 
neighbor.’ 
_ “TI fear thee not,” replied the pen, “I am 
more powerful than thou art; but I love not thy 
| society.”’ 
“T exterminate,” said the sword. 
“And I perpetuate,” answered the pen; 
“where are thy victories if I recorded them not ? 
Even where thou thyself shalt one day be, in the 
Lake of Oblivion.” 


Beneath the rule of men entirely great, 
The pen is mightier than the sword.” 





| k@y>A beautiful oriental proverb runs thus: 
|“ With time and patience the mulberry-leaf be- 
| comes satin.” How encouraging is this lesson, 
| to the impatient and the desponding! And what 


| difficulty is there that man should quail at, when a 


| Worm can accomplish so much from the leaf of the 
mulberry ? 





| 


Kes-I, too, acknowledge the all but omnipi- 
tence of every culture and nurture; hereby we 
have either a dwarf bush, or a high-towering, 
well-shadowing tree —Carlyle. 








| 
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TOMO, AND THE WILD LAKES. 


BY THE REV. JOHN TODD, D. D. 


All the upper part of New York is a vast | 
wilderness. What in other countries would be | 
called great rivers, take their rise here. On the 
North are the Raquette, the Black, Beaver, | 
Grass, Oswegatchie, and the like, which roll their | 
waters through the forests, until they find the St. | 
Lawrence. Into the beautiful Champlain empty 
the Saranac, the Du Sauble, and the Bouquet, 
while from the south comes the lordly Hudson 
—whose birthplace is among wilds and lakes al- 
most inaccessible. In this mighty wilderness | 
are mountains terribly magnificent—rising up | 
alone, cold, dreary, and sublime. 





Here, too, are | 
lakes—more than two hundred in number—wild 
as they were before the white man ever came to 
their shores, and beautiful, often beyond any | 
thing to be described on paper. Lakes Geggge 
and Champlain, are of the tribe, and have the | 
good fortune to be more accessible than the rest | 
of their family; but there are multitudes which | 
are no ways inferior to them in beauty, and far 
superior to them in wildness. 


In former times this was all the rich hunting | 
ground of the Mohawks; and for a long period | 
they trapped the beaver and the otter, and feast- 
ed upon the moose and the deer, unmolested. 
But in process of time, a shrewd old Sachem of | 


the Abenaquis Indians, in Canada, discovered this | 
choice hunting region. At first he came alone; | 


but the abundance of his success caused his | the hunting grounds. Noiselessly they moved 


young men to watch and follow him, and he was 
obliged to lead them into it. 


are marks left by which he endeavored to fright- 


tween the waters of the Saranac and the Ra- 
quette, will know whatI mean. The old Sachem 


contended that all the ground occupied by the | 


lakes and rivers that emptied into Canada, must 
belong to the Canada Indians, while the Mo- 
hawks contended that the ground was all theirs 
from immemorial possession. These disputes 
caused bitter enmities, severe contests, and much 
bloodshed. On the banks of the rivers and 
around all the lakes, is many an unknown grave 
—where they waylaid and murdered each other. 
Even to this day, you can see the eye kindle, and 
the form enlarge, as the Abenaquis tells the story 
of these wars, and lauds the superior courage of 
his tribe; and I presume, though I am unac- 
quainted with them, that almost any of the rem- 
nants of the Mohawks would do the same. The 
story I am about to relate was told me by one 
of the former tribe. 

The bark canoe is the horse, camel, carriage, 
and vessel of the Indian. It is made so light 
that the owner can carry it on his head for miles 
through the forest, and yet capable of carrying 
several men. Each tribe has its own pattern— 
some exceedingly graceful and beautiful—so that 


| St. John’s? 


| Tsland.” 


| camp for the night. 


To this day, there | 


en any from following him. Those who have | shore opposite the island. One of the best 
gone over the old “Indian carrying place,” be- | 


| 





| * . 
on seeing a canoe, you can tell ina moment 


| to what tribe it belongs. They are all made of 
| the bark of the white birch, lined with white ce- 
dar rived very thin, sewed with the roots of the 
spruce, and gummed (or puccoed, as the Indians 
call it) with the gum of the same tree. 


_ Has my reader ever passed through the en- | 

chanting lake—Champlain—from White Hall to 
If he has, he has had a great 
amount of enjoyment in a small space—provid- 
ed he had some friend by him to whom he could 
say, “Oh, how beautiful!” As he left the bold 
shores and lofty mountains that looked down on 
the lake on both sides, Vermont and New York; 
and came along the flattened shores in Canada, did | 
my reader ever notice a small, flat island in the 
lake, just before he reached St. Johns? Those 
who speak the English language, call it “Ash 
The Indians, for reasons soon seen, | 
eall it ‘‘ Head Island.” 

On one occasion, a company of thirty Mohawks 
in their canoes passed through the wilderness 
which I have named, into Champlain, and then 
down, north, toward Canada, in order to waylay, 
and intercept any of the Abenaquis who might be 
coming up to hunt. Just at night, the warriors 
killed a moose, and landed on Ash Island, to 
Here they built their camp- 

fire, and began to roast their moose. Just after 
this, there came along a single canoe, containing 
an old chief and three hunters, on their way to 





their paddles. Before they were seen they had 
discovered the smoke of the campfire. They 
waited until dark, and then silently landed on the 


swimmers was sent to examine the canoes, and 
see who were the owners. There were bushes 
|| all around the shores of the island, and the Mo- 
hawks were busy in cooking their supper. 
The night was very dark. The scout crept up 
\ among the canoes, which were drawn up, and, 
1 according to the immemorial custom of the In- 
| dian, turned bottom side uppermost. He exam- 
‘ined their form, counted their number, and re- 
turned to his companions. The cunning chief 
laid his plans instantly, and lost no time in ex- 
ecuting them. He directed two of his men to 
_swim silently back, and as still as the night, to 
\land, and with a sharp knife, slit every canoe 
|lengthwise from end to end. They went on 
their perilous errand—landed—crept up, and 
/eut each canoe full of slits. They were just 
| starting to swim back, when a Mohawk rose up 
| with a huge thigh bone of the moose in his hand, 
‘which he had just been picking. “I wish,” said 
he “that this bone might strike an Abenaquis on 
the head!” He then gave it a throw over the 
bushes into the lake, and sure enough, it did 











strike one of the swimmers on the head, and 
stunned him! The other Indian was close at 


afraid that when his companion recovered from 
the stun, he would thrash and make a noise. So 
he silently and cooly dragged him under water, 
and drowned him! All this was the work of 
silence, and of a very little time, and the Indian 
returned and reported to his chief. The three 
now entered their canoe, and paddling out to- 
ward the island, began to fire on the Mohawks. 
These poor fellows raised their warwhoop, rush- 
ed into their canoes, and put into the lake. But 
now come their trouble. Their canoes began at 
once to fill, and to sink. The cunning Abena- 
quis came upon them with a warshout. The 
Mohawks were in amazement, and were knocked 
in the head like dogs. They were all killed ex- 
cept one, who was designedly saved alive. What 
a victory for three men? In the morning the 
prisoner was brought forth, expecting to be put 
to death by all the torture that could be devised. 
But their plan was different, though hardly less 
cruel. They stripped the captive, and made 
him look at the twenty-nine-heads of his coun- 
trymen which were now impaled on as many 
stakes, and stuck up on the island. (This gave 
it the name of Head Island—“ wirutup-isl- 
and.’’) They then cut off his nose, ears, and lips, 
and put him ashore. ‘Now, go home,” said 
they, “go home, and tell Mohawks to send more 
men! Too easy for three Abenaquis to whip thir- 
ty men—tell Mohawk send more men!” The 
poor maimed creature pursued his way through 
the pathless wilderness, and after suffering in- 
credible hardships, reached his home, and told 
his story. The Mohawks were mortified beyond 
expression. The hundreds of schemes for re- 
taliation are not told. But in due time their 
vengeance was ample and full. The number 
who lost their lives as a sequel to the Head Isl- 
and tragedy was very great. 


“Shall we go back and tell what we have 
done?” said one of the victors, to his chief. 
“No, no! These heads will stay here, and they 
will tell the story. We must go on before it be 
too late to hunt deer in the dark of the moon.” 
And onward, and up the lake, the canoe moved, 
until they reached the Saranac, where Plattsburg 
now stands, when they turned into that river, 
and followed it up. They made no stop, even to 
hunt, until they had passed beyond the rapids, one 
of which is seven miles long. Around all these, 
they carried their canoe and implements for hunt- 
ing. Ina few days they had reached the upper 
Saranac lake, or as they call it, the “ San-bellon- 
inipus,” the beautiful lake! And beautiful it is 
—almost beyond expression. Its waters are 
deep, clear, and sweet. The lake is almost fifteen 
miles long, studded with islands, and surrounded 
with enchanting shores. 

As the canoe emerged into the lake from the 
long neck or outlet, the sachem held up his hand, 
and the paddles were motionless. 


“Smell smoke,” said he in a low voice. “I 
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smell smoke—some Mohawks somewhere in the 
lake.” 

“Can you see any smoke?” said one of his 
companions. 

“See none—smell him sure.” The canoe 
moved very slowly and silently. When opposite 
Eagle Island a low whistle was heard—so low 
and feeble that none but an anxious ear would 
have caught it. 

“That no Mohawk—that Abenaquis whistle,” 
said the leader. He made a motion, and the 
canoe turned toward the Island. Just as she 


reached a little niche on the southern side, a || 


young man rose up from the moss in the bushes, 
and with a leap, stood within a few feet of the 
canoe. 

“Sago, sago,” said he in a voice but little above 
a whisper. ‘Brave Tomo is very welcome. Of 
all men in the world, Tomo is the man I want to 
see.” 

“Ts the Saranac Hawk alone?” said Tomo, 
with a distrustful look around the lake. 

« All alone.” 

“Was the smoke that I smelt from the camp 
fire of the Saranac Hawk ?”’ 

“No, old friend, it was the smoke of the Mo- 
hawks who are hunting in the upper part of the 
lake.” 

“What is the young Hawk doing here?” asked 
Tomo. 

“Come up the rock, and I will tell you. 
Come alone.’ The chief stepped lightly on the 
rock, and in a moment they were both out of 
sight. The canoe was lifted out of the water, 
and laid over behind a fallen tree; and in a few 
moments no one would have suspected any one 
being on the Island. Long and low was the con- 
sultation between the chief and the young man 
whom he called the Saranac Hawk. 

The young man might be twenty-two or four 
years old. His form was straight, lithe, and 
symmetrical. His light hair and blue eye showed 
that he belonged to the Saxon race. He wore 
moccasins, after the Indian fashion, made of the 
soft mooseskin, and which gave no sound to the 
footsteps. He had a green dress, in the hunter 
style, with a knife hanging in a little sheath at 
his side, a small leathern amunitionbag in front, 
a little ax or hatchet hanging in his girdle be- 
hind, a green cap on his head, and a rifle, long 
and of small bore, in his hand. His eye was 
mild, but a certain glance that accompanied a 
compressed mouth showed that the spirit that 
looked out of that eye was a stranger to fear or 
to indecision. 

“I will give you rifle,” said the young maf, 
“whether we succeed or not if you will only make 
the attempt.” 

“Tomo will not want rifle to keep, if young 
Saranac Hawk be dead.” 

“But I shant be killed; or if I am, it’s no 
more than I wish to do.” These last words 
Were spoken to himself. 


so better as this one?” 

“No, my good Tomo, there is none like this. 
We were children together, and we have been 
| betrothed a long time.” 

“Umph! How foolish you white folks are! 
When Indian want squaw, he no do so. White 
man court, and court, and court great while— 
maybe years. When Indian want wife he go to 
| young squaw—sit down by her—then he hold 
up two forefingers—then squaw he laugh—then 
| they already be married. Much better way!” 
“It may be so,” said the young man impa- 
| tiently; “but what will Tomo do? Will he 
help me ?” 

“ He smoke first, then think.” 

As quick as said, the young man had his flint 
and steel out, and his well-filled tobacco pouch 
at his friend’s service. The other two Indians 
were then brought in to help smoke and think. 
Among them all there were not provisions 
enough for a single meal. The first thing was to 
procure something to eat, and the next was to 
devise how to cook it without making a fire. After 
a long season of silence, which seemed intermin- 
able to the young Saxon, the old Indian said. 
“We want to help young Saranac Hawk to get 
his bird, but are few. We only four, and Mo- 
hawk thirteen, and much dogs to smell and 
bark.”’ 

“We must do headwork,” said the young 
man, “since our arms are too short to reach 
them. Let me speak my thoughts into Tomo’s 
ears. We must go off at once—cross over the 
carrying-place—pass through Stony ponds and 
Stony brook—go up the Raquette—cross Moore 
mountain, go up to Incapacho-inipus (Long 
Lake), there kill deer and dry meat. They can’t 
hear our guns so far, nor see our fires. We will 
then come back and make them think Chepi 
(ghosts) have come. We can do all this in two 
nights, and by that time they will be done hunt- 
ing in Fish Ponds, and come on this lake, and 
then we have good place to be Chepi.” 

“ Young Hawk say well.” 

Each one then drew the girdle tighter around 
the loins, and stood ready to start. Cau- 
tiously, without stepping on a single dry stick, 
did old Tomo go to the best point of observation 
and look out over the lake. Far in the distance, 
miles away, he sawa speck, which at first he 
thought was a loon; but a further look convinced 
him that it was a canoe crossing the lake toward 
Fish creek. “They have been into the lake 
fishing,” thought he, “ and are now going to their 
hunting ground for the night.” 

(To be Continued.) 





| 





Earty Currure.—To néglect beginnings, is 
the fundamental error into which parents fall. 
Locke. 





Reas-if a man’s wit be wandering, let him 











study the mathematics.— Bacon. 


*Can’t young Hawk find many white squaw |, 

















*6rhe Farmer sat in his easy Chair.” 


The following admirable picture is from the poems of 


Charles G. Eastman. We copy it from the National 
Era: 


The farmer sat in his easy chair, 
Smoking his pipe of clay, 
And his hale old wife, with busy care, 
Was clearing the dinner away; 
A sweet little girl, with fine blue eyes, 
On her grandfather’s knee was catching flies. 


The old man laid his hand on her head, 
With a tear on his wrinkled face; 
He thought how often her mother, dead, 
Had sat in the self-same place; 
As the tear stole down from his half-shut eye, 
“Do n’t smoke,” said the child, “for it makes you cry.” 


The housedog lay stretched out on the floor, 
Where the shade after noon used to steal; 
The busy old wife, by the open door, 
Was turning the spinning wheel; 
And the old brass clock on the manteltree 
Had plodded along to almost three. 


Still the farmer sat in his easy chair, 
While close to his heaving breast 
The moistened brow and the cheek so fair 
Of his sweet grandchild were pressed; 
His head, bent down, on her soft hair lay, 
Fast asleep were they both that summer day. 





Franklin and Gov. Burnet. 

Franklin had just returned from assisting poor 
Collins to bed, when the captain of the vessel 
which had brought him to New York, stepped up, 
and in a very respectful manner put a note into 
his hand. Ben opened it not without considera- 
ble agitation, and read as follows :— 

“G. Burnet’s compliments await young Mr. 
Franklin, and should be glad of half an hour’s 
chat with him.” 

“G. Burnet,” said Ben, “ who can that be?” 

“Why, ’tis the governor,” replied the captain, 
with a smile—“TI have just been to see him, 
with some letters I brought for him from Boston. 
And when I told him what a world of books you 
have, he expressed curiosity to see you, and beg- 
ged I would return with you to his palace.” 

Ben instantly set off with the captain, but not 
without a sigh as he cast a look at the door of 
poor Collin’s bedroom, to think what an honor 
that wretched young man had lost for the sake 
of two or three drinks of filthy grog. 

The governor’s looks at the approach of Ben 
plainly showed a disappointment. He had, it 
seems, expected considerable entertainment from 
Ben’s conversation. But his fresh and ruddy 
countenance showed him so much younger than 
he had expected, that he gave up all his prom- 
ised entertainment as a last hope. He received 
Ben however, with great politeness, and took 
him into an adjoining room which was his library, 
consisting of a large and well-chosen collec- 
tion. 

Seeing the pleasure which sparkled in Ben’s 
eyes, as he surveyed so many elegant authors, 
and thought of the rich stores of knowledge 
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which they contained, the governor, with a smile 
of complacency, as on a young pupil of science, 
said to him— | 
“ Well Mr. Franklin, I am told by the captain 
here, that you have a fine collection too.” 
“Only a trunk full sir,” said Ben. 
\j 

| 





"> 


“A trunk full, sir!” replied the governor, 
“why what use can you have for so many books? | 
Young people at your age, have seldom read be- 
yond the tenth chapter of Nehemiah.” 


“TI can boast,” said Ben, “of having read a || 
great deal beyond that myself; but still, I should | 
be sorry if I could not get a trunk full to read | 


every six months.” 

At this, the governor, regarding him with a 
look of surprise, said : 

“You must then, though so young, bea schol- | 
ar ; perhaps a teacher of the languages.” 

« No, sir,” answered Ben. “I know no lan- 
guage but my own.” 

“ What, not Latin nor Greek ?’’ 

“No, sir, not a word of either.” 

“Why, don’t you think them necessary?” —_| 

“I don’t set myself up as a judgo—bus I) 
should not suppose them necessary.’ 

“Ay! well, I should like to hear your rea- | 
sons.’ | 

“Why, sir, I am not competent to give rea- 


| 


sons that may satisfy a gentleman of your learn- | 


ing, but the following are the reasons with 
which I satisfy myself. I look on language, sir, 
merely as abritrary sounds of characters, where- 
by men communicate their ideas to each other. 
Now I already possess a language which is capa- | 
ble of conveying more ideas than I shall ever ac- \ 
quire; were it not wiser in me to improve my || 
time in sense through that one language, than || 
waste it in getting mere sounds through fifty lan- | 
guages, even if I could learn as many.” 

Here the governor paused a moment, though | 





not without a little red on his cheeks, for having || 


a few moments before put Ben and chapter X | 
of Nehemiah so close together. However, catch- 
ing a new idea, he took another start. | 

“Well, but my dear sir, you certainly differ || 
from the learned world, which is, you know, de- || 
cidedly in favor of the languages.” 

“T would not wish wantonly to differ from the }| 
learned world,” said Ben, “ especially when they | 
maintain opinions that seem to me founded in 
truth. But when this is not the case, to differ 
from them I have ever thought my duty; and es- 
pecially, since I studied Locke.’’ 

“Locke!” cried the governor with surprise, 
“you studied Locke ?” 


“ Yes, sir, I studied Locke on the Understand- || 


ing three years ago, when I was thirteen!” 


“You amaze me, sir. Youstudy Locke on the 
Understanding, at thirteen!” 

«Yes, sir, I did.” 

“ Well, and pray at what college did you study 
Locke at thirteen; for at Cambridge College in 


never allowed the senior class to look at Locke 
till eighteen.” 

“ Why, sir, it was my misfortune never to be 
at a college, or even a grammar school, except 


| nine months, when I was a child.’’ 


Here the governor sprang from his seat, and 
staring at Ben, cried out :— 
“ Never at a college! well, and where—where 
did you get your education, pray ?’’ 
“At home, sir, in a tallowchandler’s shop.” 
“In a tallowchandler’s shop!” screamed the 
governor. 
“Yes, sir, my father was a poor old tallow- 
chandler with sixteen children, and I the young- 
est of all; at eight years of age he put me to 
school, but finding he could not spare the money 
from the rest of the children to keep me there, 


| he took me home in the shop, where I assisted 


him by twisting the candlewicks and filling the 
molds all day, and at night I read by myself. 
At twelve, my father bound me to my brother, 


| a printer in Boston, and with him I worked there 


all day at case and press, and again read by 
| mayeelf at night.” 

Here the governor spatted his hands together, 
and gave a loud whistle, while his eyeballs, 
wild with surprise, rolled about in their sockets 
as if in a mind to hop out. 

“Impossible, young man!” he exclaimed, “ im- 
possible, you are only sounding my cootiullty, I 
| can never believe the one-half of this.’ Then 
turning to the captain, he said: “Captain, you 


| are an intelligent man, and from Boston; pray 


tell me, can this young man here be aiming at 
anything but to quiz me?” 


“No, indeed, please your excellency,” replied 


| the captain, “ Mr. Franklin is not quizzing you ; 


he is saying what is really true, for I am ac- 
| quainted with his father and family.” 

The governor then turning to Ben, said more 
| moderately :—“ Well, my dear wonderful boy, I 


ask your pardon for doubting your word; and 


now pray tell me, for I feel a stronger desire 
than ever to hear your objection to learning the 
| dead languages.” 

“Why, sir, I object to it principally on ac- 
| count of the shortness of human life. Taking 
'them one with another, men do not live above 
forty years. Plutarch, indeed, only puts it at 
thirty-three. But say forty. Well, of this, 
full ten years are lost in childhood, before any 
| boy thinks of a latin grammar. This brings the 
forty down to thirty. Now, of such a moment 
| as this to spend five or six years in learning the 
dead languages, especially, when all the best 
_ books in those languages are translated into ours 
| —and besides, we already have more books on 
every subject than such short-lived creatures can 
ever acquire—seems very preposterous.” 

“Well, what are you to do with their great 
poets, Virgil and Homer, for example; I sup- 








old England, where I got my education, they 


| pose you would not thing of translating Homer 











out of his rich native Greek into our poor, home- 
spun English, would you?” 

“Why not, sir?” 

«“Why, I should as soon think of transplant- 
ing a pineapple from Jamacia to Boston.” 

“Well, sir, a skillful gardener, with his hot- 
house, would give us nearly as fine a pineapple 
as any in Jamaica. And so, Mr. Pope, with his 
fine imagination, has given us Homer in English, 
with more of his beauties than ordinary scholars 
would find in him after forty years’ study of the 
Greek. And besides, sir, if Homer was not 
translated, I am far from thinking it would be 
worth spending five or six years to learn to read 
him in his own language.” 

“You differ from the critics, Mr. Franklin, for 
the critics all tell us his beauties are inimitable. 

“Yes, sir, and the naturalists tell us that the 
beauties of the basilisk are inimitable too.” 

“The basilisk, sir! Homer compared with 
the basilisk! I really don’t understand you, 
sir.” 

“Why, I mean, sir, that as the basilisk is the 
more to be dreaded from the beautiful skin that 
coversits poison, so is Homer, for the bright 
colorings he throws over bad characters and pas- 
sions. Now, as I don’t think the beauties of 
poetry are comparable to those of philanthropy, 
nor a thousandth part so important to human 
happiness, I must confess, I dread Homer, es- 
pecially as the companion of youth. The hu- 
mane and gentle virtues are certainly the great- 
est charms and sweeteners of life. And I sup- 
pose, sir, you would hardly think of sending your 
son to Achilles to learn these.” 

“T agree he has too much revenge in his 
composition.” 

“Yes, sir, and when painted in the colors 
which Homer’s glowing fancy lends, what youth 
but must run the most imminent risk of catching 
a spark of bad fire from such a blaze as he 
throws upon his pictures.” 

“Why this, though an uncommon view of the 
subject, is, I confess, an ingenious one, Mr. 
Franklin ; but, surely ’tis over-strained.” 

“Not at all, sir; we are told from good au- 
thority, that .it was the reading of Homer that 
first put it into the head of Alexander the Great, 
to become a HERO; and after him of Charles XII. 
What millions of creatures have been slaughtered 
by these two great butchers is not known; but 
still, probably not a tythe of what have perished 
in duels, between individuals, from pride and re- 
venge nursed from reading Homer.” 

“Well, sir,” replied the governor, “I never 
Heard the prince of bards treated in this way be- 
fore. You must certainly be singular in your 
charges against Homer.” 

“Ask your pardon, sir; I have the honor to 
think of Homer exactly as did the greatest pbi- 
losopher of antiquity ; I mean Plato, who strictly 
forbade the reading of Homer to his republic. 
And yet Plato was a heathen. 
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, Here the governor came toa pause. But per- appendage to the Irish kitchen. For four years || tion upon his cattle exceeded her skill to coun- 
ceiving Ben cast his eye on a splendid copy of | the seal had been thus domesticated, when, un- | teract. On the eighth night after the seal had 
’ Pope, he suddenly seized that as a fine opportu- | fortunately, a disease called in the country chip- | been devoted to the Atlantic, it blew tremend- 
nity to turn the conversation. So stepping up | pawn, a kind of paralytic affection of the limbs, || ously. The moaning and troubled sea dashed 
7" he placed his hand on his shoulder, and in a very || which generally ends fatally, attacked some | its mountain waves against the rock-bound shore, 
le familiar manner, said : black cattle belonging to the master. Some | and sent up tumultuous and appalling sounds, 
* “Well, Mr. Franklin, there’s an author that | died; others became infected, and the customary |, —the angry winds rocked the battlements,—and 
: I am sure you will not quarrel with; an author || care produced by changing them to drier pas- | all nature seemed disturbed by their violence. 
0 that I think you will pronounce fau/éless.” | tures, failed. A “wise woman” was consulted; | On such a night, and on such a dangerous coast, 
* “Why, sir,” replied Ben, “I entertain a most | and the hag assured the credulous owner that | there is always a fearful and painful anxiety man- 
ot exalted opinion of Pope; but still, sir, I think he | the mortality among the cattle was occasioned | ifested for the poor mariners who may be within 
= is not without his faults.” by his retaining an unclean beast about his hab- | its influence. 
d “Tt would puzzle you, I suspect, Mr. Frank- | itation,—the harmless and affectionate seal. It || In the pause of the storm a wailing noise was 
lin, as keen a critic as you are, to point out | must be made away with directly, or the chip- | heard faintly at the door. The servants who 
™ one.” _ pawn would continue, and her charms be unequal | slept in the kitchen concluded that the Banshee 
: “Well, sir,” said Ben, hastily turning to the | to arrest the calamity. The superstitious mas- | had come to forewarn them of an approaching 
a place, “what do you think of this famous couplet | ter consented to the hag’s proposal ; the seal was | death, and buried their heads in the bed cover- 
of Pope’s :— put on board a boat and carried out beyond Clew || ings. 
th ‘Immodest words admit of no defense, Island to sea, and there committed to the deep, The morning broke,—the door was opened,— 
em For want of ronn*y waut of sense.’ ”” to manage for itself as it best could. _the seal was there, lying dead upon the thres- 
“TI see no fault there. | The boat returned, and the family retired to || hold. The skeleton of the once plump animal, 
™ : No— indeed !” replied Ben, “why, now, to | rest. The next morning the servant awakened “for, poor creature, it had perished from hunger,— 
on my mind a man can ask no better excuse, fev any her master to tell him that the seal was quietly || being incapacitated by blindness to procure its 
‘8 thing he dose woeng, than his want of sense. sleeping in the oven. The poor animal came customary food,—was buried in a sandhill! and 
“ “How or : __ | back to his beloved home over night, and crept | from that moment misfortunes followed the 
of “ Well, sir, if I might presume to alter a line ‘in through the window, which had been left | abettors and perpetrators of this inhuman deed. 
“ in this th amine —_— way: | open, and took possession of his favorite resting | The detestable hag who had denounced the in- 
oan Sacvennnathiaete other ete a | place. ; | offensive seal, ee within a twelvemonth, hang- 
28 Here the governor caught Ben in his arms, as | SO AE SE ND Uae ee ape | inom beige 22 recaragbrwsfieer mae 
u- a delighted father would his son, calling out at || tobeuswel! “The seal must now be: nally so- asnaniparnecies oo men pennrey damaliony 
“<q the same time to the captain ‘moved! A Galway fishing boat was leaving || “Cattle died, and blighted was the corn.” — 
- i | Westeest en her satura heme. oad th stoy | Of several children, none reached maturity; 
p- “How greatly I am obliged to you, sir, for P : ennees eed & ‘et ee" thi 
yur bringing me to an acquaintance with this charm- | Sa 89 eleny ee oerhvcine dorstreedeedh sad diiakamumi, Shee 4 — 
ine went! ©, wheal o dclteitfel thine i would | him overboard until he had got some leagues be- | he loved or cared for. He died blind ! There 
his " for us to eunsean with se a “aa youth yond the Boffin. A day and a night passed, and | ™ ny am paipece paar rg 
” >a | . |er! The property has passed toa family of a 
as him! But the worst of it is, most parents | oe anes evening closed. The servant was  eaedest danas “aati “aie : 
ors are blind to the true glory and happiness of their || raking ene the fire for the night, when she heard | leeatten wiki h . - rg . aa wee oe 
ath children. Most parents never look higher for "something scratching at the door ; she opened it, || | “ Ww wn atten spe on - concern 
ing their sons than to see them delving like muck- || eat bes enene Che ‘eal, wenrtes with his long and | ee 
he worms for money; or hopping about like jay- “unusual voy age. He testified, bys peculiar Cry: || wenderfal. if Tre 
birds in fine feathers. Hence, their conversation | ©*PT°SS!V° of pleasure, his delight - find himself | Se 7 : 
the is ne better then froth or nonsense.” _again at home; then stretching himself before | Mr. Henry M. Paine, of Worcester, Massa- 
fir. The governor shook hands with Ben, begging | the glowing embers of the hearth, he fell into a | chusetts, informs the Scientific American that he 
that he would never visit New York without | 4¢eP sleep. The master of the house was imme- ee ee z ~~ . a eae 
au- coming to see him. diately apprized of this unexpected and unwel- | ~ mechanical action” from water and lime. Mr. 
hat come visit. In this exigency the old hag was | Paine says: 
vat, The Tame Seal. | awakened and consulted; she averred that it was || I have continued the experiments at intervals, 
TI. About the commencement of the present cen- always unlucky to killa seal, but suggested that | 2nd I am now enabled to announce a successful 
sol tury, a young seal was taken in Clew Bay, in || the animal should be deprived of sight, and the result. Ihave produced e light equal in inten- 
but Ireland, and soon became domesticated in the || third time carried out to sea. To this proposal || sity to that of four thousand gasburners of the 
hed kitchen of a gentleman whose house was situated | the wretch who owned the house consented ; and largest bat’s-wing pattern, with an apparatus oc- 
~ on the seashore. It grew apace and became fa- || the unfortunate confiding creature was thus cupying four square feet of room, at a cost of 
miliar with the family. Its habits were innocent || cruelly robbed of sight on that hearth for which || one mill per hour, the current of electricity being 
ver and gentle; played with the children; came at | he had resigned his native element. The next evolved by the action of machinery wound up 
be- its master’s call, and was, as the old man de- | morning in agony, the poor mutilated seal was with a common lockkey, and the only materials 
our scribed him to me, “fond as a dog and playful | once more embarked; taken outside of Clew Isl- |, consumed are water and lime. 
as a kitten.” Daily the seal went out to fish, land, and for the last time committed to the I am now engaged in making an apparatus for 
. to and after providing for his own wants, frequent- || waves. public exhibition, which will be completed this 
phi- ly brought home a salmon or turbot to his mas- || A week passed over, and things became worse || winter, and all its parts submitted to public in- 
tly ter. His delight inthe summer was to bask in the | among the cattle instead of better. Those of the | spection, except the interior of the generator. 
bli. sun, and in the winter to be before the kitchen fire ; | truculent wretch died fast, and the infernal old This apparatus I shall exhibit one year, at the 
sometimes, if permitted, he would creep into the || beldam gave him the pleasurable tidings that her termination of which I will make public the me- 
large oven, which at that time formed the regular | arts were useless, and that the destructive visita- || chanism of the generator. 
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A Hymn of Joy. 


I look on the bright and beautiful earth, 
And my heart is with gladness stirred; 
And fain would I pour forth my song of mirth, 
Like the strain of the morning bird. 
For the fair sunshine, and for the glad earth, 
For the bright fountain where music has birth, 
For the pattering raindrops’ gentle fall, 
For the cuckoo’s note, and the whippoorwill’s call, 
For the green woodlands, where summer winds sigh, 
For the little moss cups, and the violet’s eye, 
We thank Thee, we thank Thee, our Father on high? 


God of all goodness ! God of all love! 
Father of mercies! we look unto Thee. 
Blessed be Thou in the heaven above ! 


For on thy footstool thrice blessed are we. 





For the smiles of the morn, and the tears of the night, 
For the sun’s bright rays, and the moon’s soft light, 
For the song of the birds through the green old trees, 
For the breath of flowers on the summer breeze, 
For the worship of stars in the solemn night, 
The white-robed priesthood, that walk in light, 

We bless Thee, we bless Thee, God of all might! 





How to obtain a Library. 

“Why, Frank Wilson! Where did you get 
all these books? What! the Knickerbocker too! 
and the North American! Now, Frank, where 
did you get the money to buy all these? Why, 
I have ten dollars a year more than you, yet I | 
have to send down to father for money almost |, 
every month. 

“ You take the Knickerbocker, indeed! Why, | 
there are none but Squire Waters, and doctor | 
Marvin in the whole town, who think themselves | 
able to have such a costly work, which is only 
fit for a fewrich people toread. Pretty well, for | 
a poor apprentice to a soapboiler! Where did || 
you get that bookcase, and all those books that 
you have up there? Let’ssee—Plutarch’s Lives! 
Who’s he ?—what’s that about? 

“Rollin’s Ancient History! why didn’t he 
write it all in one small book, as well as to have 
half-a-dozen about it? Gibbon’s Rome! there’s 











dear fellow, what a long list of outlandish names 
you have here! Let me see—Milton, Shaks- 
pear, Young, Pope, Dryden, Cowper, Bacon, 
Locke, Goldsmith and all other Smiths in crea- 
tion, as well as those in America! 

“Now, come, I will light my Havana, and sit 





down here, and give you a chance to explain how || 


you, an apprentice, with only forty dollars a year, 
contrive to scrape together a library half as large 
as Parson Drayton’s.” 

Francis Wilson did not interrupt this interro- 
gatory and exclamatory medley of words from 
his comrade, by an explanation, until he had ex- 
hausted all his incoherent inquiries. Sitting 
down in the proffered chair, and lighting his Ha- 
vana, Edward Saunders placed his feet upon his 
friend’s clean desk, and seeme/ really to be wait- 
ing a detailed account of the “ modus operandi” 
by which an apprentice could acquire, honestly, 
such a collection of valuable books. 


solve the problem. 


| ty. Both of the young men were in the middle 
of their apprenticeship, and the most cordial in- 
_timacy had subsisted between them from their 
_youth. Edward was deficient in nothing so much 
_as in that economy, which is so necessary for an 
"apprentice in expending his small annuity; and 


Francis hit upon a very successful method of ad- | 
| ministering to his young friend a salutary lesson 


upon his subject, while he explained how even an 
apprentice could acquire a taste and the means 


| for the cultivation of his intellect. 


“Edward,” said he, taking up his pencil, “I 
will explain to you in figures what seems to have 
excited your wonder, if you will permit me, by 
the way, to ask you a few questions in order to 
I see you are very fond of 
smoking; how many segars do you buy in a 
week ?” 

“Q, none of any account,” replied Edward, 
anticipating some unpleasant strictures on his 
favorite practice; “after working all day, it is 
really a comfort to smoke one genuine Havana; 
it does not amount to anything, I only smoke 
six in the course of a week.’’ 

“Six Havanas a week,” repeated Francis, put- 
ting it down on paper with as much formality as 
if he were registering the data of a problem; “six 
a week, at two cents a piece, amount to the very 
trifling sum of six dollars and twenty-four cents 
per annum. I suppose you spend a trifle at the 
fruit shops,” continued Francis. 

“ Nothing worth mentioning,” replied Edward, 
rather startled at the aggregate of such little 
items ; “all that | buy—apples, nuts, raisins, figs, 
oranges, &c., do not amount to ninepence a 


_week : why, thatis not half as much as Tom Wil- 


liams, the goldsmith’s apprentice, spends for mint 


juleps in half that time; and besides, Francis, 
/ you know I never taste adrop of any kind of li- | 
quor, not even wine. You certainly can’t think || 


| Ilack economy, Frank ?” 
no such place in the United States—why, my 


“ Ninepence a week for nuts—raisins—oranges 


and figs,” repeated Francis, in a low serious tone, || 


pronouncing the items one by one, as he wrote 


them down, with all the precision and gravity of 
_aclerk in a country store; “ninepence a week 
amounts to six dollars and fifty cents per annum, 


which added to six dollars and twenty-four cents 
spent for segars, makes the trifling sum of twelve 
| dollars and seventy-four cents for one year. 
“Now, Edward, see what I have obtained for 
| just this sum. Here,” said he, taking down sev- 
| eral neatly bound volumes of the North Ameri- 
| can Review and a handful of the Knickerbocker, 
“T have bought all this for a less sum than you 
have paid for segars, nuts, &c., during the last 
| year. As for these other books which you see 
_ here in my case, I will tell you how I have ob- 
| tained them, and how any other apprentice can 
| do the same, with only thirty-six dollars a year, 
| too. 








Nor did Francis hesitate to gratify his curiosi- 


| You know our masters are very industrious 
| and steady men, and are attentive to their bus- 
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iness, and like to see their workmen s0; they 
prefer also to see them with a book in their hands 
when they have done their work, rather than to 
be lounging about the taverns, or in vicious com- 
pany. So, when my master saw that I liked to 
read every chance I could get, and spend all the 
money that I could spare for books, he offered to 
give me ninepence an hour for all the time that | 
would work from twelve o’clock till one, P. M. 


. And that is the way, Edward, that I have 
| bought all these books, which you thought I had 


_ borrowed, begged or stolen. I work every noon- 
| time half an hour, and every fortnight earn 
/enough to buy one of these books—Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, for instance. To be sure they 
_are not bound in calf nor are they gilt-edged ; but 
| they contain the same matter as if they were, 
| and that is enough for me.”’ 

| When Edward Saunders had listened to this 
wm interesting and simple explanation of his 
| uncle’s apprentice, and had passed his eye over 
_all the fine books in his little library, he arose 
| suddenly at the very last words of Francis, and 
| opening the little chamber-window, took out of 
his hat the half-dozen segars which were to con- 
stitute his week’s stock of comfort, and without 
saying a word, tossed them into the garden. A 
new fire of animation lit up his eye as he darted 
out of the room, turning only at the door to say, 
“T'll try it, Frank.” 

Edward Saunders, Esq., and the Hon. Fran- 
cis Wilson, never forgot, in their intimate inter- 
course in after life, their mutual computation of 
the cost of nuts and segars, in Francis Wilson’s 
| garret. 





The Soul. 

The soul is that which thinks, learns, reasons, 
reflects, remembers within us, that which is con- 
| scious of its own existence, and of the existence 
of innumerable beings an@ substances around us. 
It is of far greater worth and dignity than the 
| body frame in which it resides, a spiritual being 





| which is to remain when the body decays ; pas- 
sing a peculiar life, a life which may indeed be 
improved or made worse, but which can never 
cease to be. To live is not enough, though for- 
ever; but to live in everlasting bliss is a point of 
the highest inquiry, and surely deserves our ut- 
most attention and concern. 


TuoveutruL Bor.—Chateauneuf, keeper of the 
seals of Lous XIII, when a boy of only nine 
years old, was asked many questions by a bishop, 
and gave very prompt answers to them all. At 
length the prelate said, “I will give you an 
orange if you will tell me’'where God is.” “My 
lord,” replied the boy, “I will give you two if you 
will tell me where he is not.” 


Natvurat Laws.—All the happiness of man is 
derived from discovering, applying, or obeying 
the laws of his Creator ; and all his misery is the 














result of ignorance or disobedience.— Wayland. 
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The Seven Children. 

The following beautiful gem is from the Ger- 
man of Krammacher: 

Early in the morning, as the day began to 
dawn, the devout father of the family arose with 
his wife from their couch, and thanked God for 
the day, and for their refreshing slumber. 

But the red glow of morning beamed into the 
little chamber where their seven children lay in 
their beds and slept. 

Then they gazed at their children one by one, 
and the mother said. “They are seven in num- 
ber, alas! Jt will be hard for us to find them 
food.” Thus sighed the mother, for there was a 
famine in the land. 

But the father smiled and said, “See, do they 
not lie there, all the seven? And they have all 
red cheeks, and the beams of the morning stream 
over them so that they look lovelier than ever, 
like seven blooming roses. Mother, that shows 
us, that He who creates the morning and sends 
us sleep, is true and unchangeable.” 

And as they stepped from the chamber, they 
saw at the door fourteen shoes in a row, grow- 
ing smaller and smaller, two by two, a pair for 
each child. The mother gazed at them, and 
when she saw there were so many, she wept. 

But the father said, “ Mother, why dost thou 
weep? Have not all the seven received sound 
and active feet? Why, then should we be anx- 
ious about that which covers them? If the 
children have confidence in us, should we not 
have confidence in Him who can do more than 
we can comprehend. 

“See his sun rises? Come then, like it let us 
begin our day’s work with a cheerful counte- 
nance.” 

Thus they spoke, and toiled at their labor, and 
God blessed their hands, and they had enough 
to spare, they and their seven children; for faith 
gives strength and courage, and love elevates the 
soul. 





Home Affections. 

The heart has memories that never die. The 
rough rubs of the world cannot obliterate them. 
They are memories of home—early home. 
There isa magic in the verysound. There is 
the old tree under which the light-hearted boy 
swung many a day; yonder the river in which he 
learned to swim—there the house in which he 
knew a parent’s love and found a parents protec- 
tion—nay, there is the room in which he romped 
with brother or sister, long since, alas! laid in 
the yard in which he must soon be gathered, 
overshadowed by yon old church, whither, with a 
joyous group like himself, he has often followed 
his parents to worship with, and hear, the good 
old man who ministered at the altar. Why, 
even the very schoolhouse, associating youthful 
days with thoughts of tasks, now comes to bring 
pleasant remembrances of many occasions that 
called forth some generous exhibitions of the 


noblest traits of human nature. There is where 


he learned to feel some of his best emotions. 
There, perchance, he first met the being who, by | 


her love and tenderness in after life, has made a 
home for himself happier even than that which 
his childhood knew. There are certain feelings 
of humanity, and those, too, among the best, that 
can find an appropriate place for their exercise 
only by one’s own fireside. There, in the privacy 
| of that which it were a species of desecration to 
violate, he who seeks wantonly to invade is 
neither more nor less than a villian; and hence 
there exists no surer test of debasement of mor- 
als in a community than the disposition to toler- 
ate in any mode the man who invades the sanc- 
| tity of private life. In the turmoil of the world 
let there be at least one spot where the poor 
man may find affection that is disinterested, 
where he may indulge a confidence which is not 
like to be abused.— Dr. Hawks. 








Washington. 
The following beautiful tribute to the memory 


an Englishman, the Rev. Andrew Read, who 
was recently in the United States, and visited 
the tomb at Mt. Vernon: 
WASHINGTON, 
The brave, the wise, the good: 
WASHINGTON, 
Supreme in war, in council, and in peace: 
WASHINGTON, 

Valiant without ambition, discreet without fear ; 
and confident without presumption : 
WASHINGTON, 

In disaster calm; in success moderate; in all, 
himself: 

WASHINGTON, 

The hero, the patriot, the christian: 

The father of nations ; the friend of mankind ; 
Who, 

When he had won all, renounced all; 

And sought, 

In the bosom of his family, and of nature 
Retirement, 

And in the hope of religion, 
Immortality. 





Tue Teacner’s Worx.—What has the teach- 
er to do? To unfold the intellect in varieties 
of character, to harmonize passions with moral 
principle,—work for the most powerful mind, 
even with the encouragement and coéperation of 
society. But the educator must carry it on, over 
a thousand obstacles, and in the face of perpet- 
ual opposition. He must resist the prejudices of 
parents, desiring evil things for their children; 
counteract the tremendous influence of bad ex- 
amples; and be able, in the short period of 
his power, to awaken a love of knowledge, and a 
sense of right, vigorous enough to live and strug- 
gle when the aids of his sympathy and direction 








are withdrawn.—Lalor. 


of our illustrious Washington is from the pen of |) 


From the Philadelphia Ledger. 
Music by the Blind. 
The Blind Asylum, of Philadelphia, is among 
| the most touchingly interesting of all her benev- 
| olent institutions. How so much knowledge can 
| be imparted to the unfortunate blind, wraps all in 
‘astonishment. How they find time and opportu- 
| nity to acquire so many varied accomplishments 
amid the excitement of so many exhibitions, is 


|| equally a subject for surprise. Abstruse science, 


_ profound metaphysics, the most occult knowledge 
| they display the same proficiency in, that they 
manifest in the construction of the most delicate 
beadwork, embroidery, and other female accom- 
| plishments, that require the most perfect atten- 
| tion, on the part of those who possess the best 
| faculty of sight. And, then, in music, they tran- 
| scend any of the amateurs, and equal most of our 
standard professors, executing the most difficult 
| compositions and singing the most elaborate airs, 
with a con amore enthusiasm, perfection, and 
| melody, which seem to absorb every fiber of the 
| soul. 
| The concerts of the blind possess the highest 
intrinsic merits, and charm all those who listen to 
them; and who has once heard them but desires 
| to enjoy a repetition of the pleasure? Sympa- 
thy, no doubt, adds to the interest with which 
| the community of Philadelphia regard this insti- 
tution, which has thus restored the most afflicted 
| of all the unfortunate classes of humanity to the 
| consciousness of attainments useful to themselves 
| and pleasing to society. In an intellectual sense, 
_ the blind are restored to sight! The mental 
| eye is full of rich and noble perceptions, though 
the physical orb be-useless and dead. What a 
| triumph of art over the deprivations of nature! 
Let no one despair in his misfortunes. Who can 
tell what triumph human ingenuity may not ac- 
quire over the frailties of nature, or the casual- 
ties of life? Never let the votary of passion plead 
_a blind destiny in excuse for his vices or in miti- 
gation of his crimes, when the blind can be made 
to see and enjoy, and impart joy, to all of its 
mortal kind. If we wanted a link to connect the 
soul with a celestial abode, we have it in this 
wonderful education of the blind. The founders, 
managers, and conductors of this noble institu- 
tion, have a fund of rich recompense in its pres- 
ent state of perfection that must gratify them be- 
yond any measure of applause from human lips ; 
but a grateful community, in decreeing them that 
applause, but obey the impulse of a feeling that 
gratifies, while it ennobles their own hearts. This 
is a proud monument of the benevolence of Penn- 
sylvania. 








Re=Nothing is too good to be done. Noth- 
ing is too loving for the heart. Nothing is too 
thoughtful for the mind. Nothing is too power- 
ful for the hand. There cannot be too much 
piety, too much patriotism, too much philan- 











thropy. 
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How Shall I Teach Grammar? No. 3. 


After reviewing the class upon the preceding lesson, 
the teacher may exhibit the pronoun. For this purpose, 
he may select a short fable or simple story, with which 


his pupils are familiar, abounding in pronouns, and re- || 
quest them to copy it upon their slates as he dictates. | 


Where pronouns occur, he should substitute the nouns 


which the pronouns represent, without intimating to his | 


pupils that he is making any substitution. After a part 
or the whole of the fable or story has been transcribed, 
one of the pupils may read. The class are amused at 
the frequent repetition of the nouns referring to the 
same object. 

is not proper. 


prevent the necessity of repeating the same noun so 
often. The class generally make the proper substitu- 
tions. If anyone fails, the teacher should set him right. 
Theclass are now informed that these little words, which 


they have substituted for nouns, are called pro-nowns ; | 


pro being a Latin word meaning for, in English, and 
pro noun signifying for nouns. In connection with this 


exercise, the teacher should call the attention of the class | 


to the importance of pronouns, and show them how 


awkward our language would be without them. Pupils | 


sometimes notice this, and speak of it of their own ac- 
cord. The class may now be requested to make a list 
of the pronouns with which they are familiar. Then 
they may select the pronouns from given sentences ; 
compose sentences containing pronouns of their own 


selection, and sentences containing all the class of words | 


which have been presented. 

The class may now learn the adverb. This may be 
presented in the conversational form, thus : 

The teacher writes upon the blackboard the following 
sentence, “ The birds sing sweetly,’’ and asks his pupils 
to point out the verb in the sentence. 

Pupils —Sing is the verb. 

Teacher — W hat word shows how the birds sing. 

P.—Sweeily. 

T.— Yes, sweetly is said to modify the word sing, or 
express the manner of singing. Now I will write 
another sentence, ‘‘ This is an exceedingly cold day.” 
What part of speech, or to which class of words, does 
cold belong ? 

P.— Cold is an adjective, because it describes the day. 

7T.— Does any word in the sentence show that it is 
more than simply a cold day. 

P.— Yes, sir, exceedingly. 
day. 

T.— What does exceedingly modify, then. 

P.— Cold. 

T.—I will write another sentence. “ The cars move 
very slowly.”” What word does slowly modify ? 

P.— Move. 

T.— Does any word in the sentence modify slowly ? 

P.—Very. The cars not only move, but move very 
slowly. 

T.—Very well. 
called adverbs. 
exceedingly, an adjective, and very, an adverb. All 
words which modify verbs, adjectives, and adverbs, are 
called adverbs. Adverbs modify another part of speech 
which you have not learned, viz., the preposition. 
Take the following sentence: 

through the floor.” What does nearly modify ? 


It is an exceedingly cold 


Sweetly, exceedingly, and very are 


P.—Through. Charles fell nearly through. 
T.— Well, through is called a preposition. and ad- 





They perceive at once that the repetition | 
They are requested by the teacher to | 
substitute some little words where they think proper, to | 


You see that sweetly modifies a verb, | 


“Charles fell nearly | 


verbs modify prepositions, as well as verbs, adjectives, 
| and adverbs. 
Let the pupils now practice the illustrative exercises 
\ in the classification of adverbs, and other classes of words 
|| already explained, from given and original sentences, 
] that they may not only retain the previously acquired 
| knowledge, but have the opportunity of comparing the 
different classes of words as they progress. Prepositions, 
conjunctions, and interjections may be taken up in 
|| order, after the class have obtained a clear idea of the 


general character of the adverb. 


Let the preceding les- 
| 


son be carefully reviewed before commencing the ad- 
| vance. The teacher informs the class that they have 
| completed the classification of all the words in the Eng- 
lish language —that all words may be arranged in the 
| eight classes which they have made, viz., the noun, ad- 
| jective, verb, pronoun, adverb, preposition, conjunction, 
| and interjection. Leta general review be made to ascer- 
tain whether the class remember the definition of the 
different classes of words. Then let the class be 
thoroughly drilled in etymological classification, from 
simple reading lessons. Let them form sentences 
containing given words embracing all the different 
classes of words. Then let them form original 
sentences, and, as we have before suggested, let these 
| exercises be progressive. It is particularly desirable 
| that pupils should continue writing the illustrative sen- 
tences. These general exercises complete the first 
course of instruction upon language, The class have 
learned a few general characteristics of the different 
classes of words. Now the teacher is prepared to com- 
mence a second course of instruction, reviewing what 
he has has already been over, and imparting additional 
instruction, although we would not recommend to take 
up all the minutie of grammar et present. The dis- 
tinction of nouns into common and proper; number, 
person, gender, and case; the comparison of adjectives; 
the general distinction of time into present, past, and 
|| future; two or three modes; the gender, number, person, 
and case of pronouns; the comparison of adverbs, and 
the distinction of conjunctions, should all be presented, 
orally, in a familiar manner to the class, who should be 
required to illustrate each lesson by written exercises, 
actually putting in practice what they are learning, for 
it is practical, not theoretical grammar that they need. 
We prefer the conversational method of presenting the 
|| subject still. Books may be put into the pupils’ hands 
with profit when further advanced. 





Science and Art. 
Science and art are changing the domain of nature. 


Through their magic influence, ugliness is transformed 
into beauty ; the desert is converted into a flourishing 

garden ; apparently the most worthless objects yield the 
| Old rags, through various pro- 
cesses, are changed into the beautiful fabric called paper. 
The bones and offal of animals, by boiling and distilling, 
yield grease for soap; an oil, which being burned in 
close chambers, deposits lampblack ; the carbonate of 
|| ammonia, called hartshorn; the sulphate of soda, or 
glauber salt. The horns of animals furnish materials 
for combs, knifehandles, tops of whips, the transparent 
part of lanterns, glue, fat for soap, and what remains, 
being ground, a useful manure. The prussiate of pot- 
|| ash, a beautifully crystalized mineral, is manufactured 
from the hoofs of horses and cattle; a black dye for 
calico printers, from old kettles and coal scuttles. 


|| most useful products. 








Rebellion in School. 
We learn from the Maine Common School Advocate, 


a valuable educational paper, published at Belfast, that 
|| a teacher of a public school in a neighboring town, re- 
|| cently having occasion to inflict punishment upon one 
of his pupils, three older pupils took part with the of- 
|| fender against the teacher, who wisely turned them over 
to the civil authorities. They were convicted and com- 
|| mitted to the county jail. 











First Annual Report 
Of the Executive Committee of the Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association, for the year 1848, 


Twelve months since, the Executive Committee of 
the above Association, with M. F. Cowdery, Esq., as its 
chairman, entered upon its duties, and wisely selected 
the following objects as most worthy of their immediate 
attention : 

Ist. The elevation of the Teachers of the State, 
through the agency of Teachers’ Institutes, Courses of 
Lectures to Teachers, Educational Associations and 
Conventions, and u more conscientious adherence to the 
law relating to the qualification of ‘Teachers on the part 
of examiners. 

2d. To encourage the reorganization of schools in 
cities and incorporated towns of the State. 

3d. To prepare, as far as practicable, the public fora 
school system for our State, unparalleled for the liber- 
ality of its provisions, the wisdom of its measures, and 
the harmony and efficiency of its operations. 

With this work before them, the Committee of a vol- 
untary Association, with little or no legislative patron- 
age, without funds, with all the embarrassments which 
ignorance, prejudice, and indifference may throw in the 
way, to meet, relying upon the public spirit of teachers 
and friends of education, made the preliminary arrange- 
ments for the future progress of the Association. In 
the first place, conditional arrangements were made for 
holding Teachers’ Institutes in one half of the counties 
of the State in the Spring, and plans matured for Insti- 
tutes in the remaining counties in the Autumn. “ 'Teach- 
ers of ability and experience were secured to visit these 
counties, and give a course of instruction for one week 
to the Teachers of the county, provided the county 
Examiners, Teachers themselves, and friends of educa- 
tion should co-operate in the measure.” Fifteen coun- 
ties accepted the propositions of the committee, and 
Institutes were held in the following. counties: Ash- 
land, Richland, Huron, Licking, Seneca, Stark, Colum- 
biana, Wayne, Washington, Montgomery, Medina, 
Portage, Miami, Sandusky, Champaign, and Ashtabula. 
About fifteen hundred teachers attended these Institutes. 
Proposals were made for a Course of Lectures to 
Teachers, on “subjects immediately connected with 
their qualifications and duties, and the improvement of 
schools, to continue nine weeks, and be given in any 
county of the State where the friends of education 
would offer the most liberal inducements to the commit- 
tee for the course.’”? Huron county gave nearly five 
hundred dollars, furnished a suitable building, and had 
the honor of encouraging and sustaining the valuable 
course of lectures. About one hundred and twenty 
persons attended the course. A similar course was de- 
livered in Summit county, to a class of about sixty- 
In Huron county, able lectures were delivered on 
Geology, the English Language, Arithmetic, Geography, 
Vegetable and Human Physiology, Linear Drawing, Civil 
Government, American History, Elocution, Bookkeep- 
ing and Penmanship, Moral Instruction, and Natural 
Philosophy. The experirment was eminently successful. 
Those teachers who were in attendance, as well as the 
citizens, expressed the greatest satisfaction in the enter- 
prises. Resolutions, the most complimentary, to those 
who conducted the lectures, were passed. Through the 
advice of gentleman who conducted Institutes, several 
towns have adopted the plan of classifying the pupils. 
The subject of Union Schools was presented, and favor- 
ably entertained. Public sentiment has been aroused 
and quickened, and it is confidently believed much good 

has been accomplished by the past year’s labors of the 
Association. 

It is highly gratifying to learn that the committee 
have been kindly encouraged by teachers and private 
citizens. We commend the example of the citizens of 
Huron county, in sustaining the course of lectures, to 
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the attention of all the other counties of the good State 
of Ohio, hoping that Huron will have many rivals in 
1849. 

The report concludes as follows: 

«In conclusion, the committee desire to commend the 
Association to the Teachers and friends of Education in 
Ohio, believing that, though little has already been ac- 
complished, much may yet be done for the schools of 
the State, through its agency. Impressed with the con- 
viction that the claims of the children of the State for 
sound elementary education, for a multiplication of all 
the sources of rational enjoyment during the impressive 
years of childhood and youth, and for an early and con- 
tinued development of a sense of duty, are equal, if not 
superior to all other public claims—and that a complete 
knowledge of the means and influences to be used in 
restoring profligate, degraded, and abandoned youth to a 
feeling of selfrespect, to a consciousness of integrity and 
purity, is of infinitely more importance to us and to our 
country, than all the achievements of science, or the 
inventions of the mechanic arts—impressed with these 
truths, the Association was formed, and the labors of 
the committee undertaken. That a voluntary Associa- 
tion, like our own, may do something, in future, to dif- 
fuse and put in practice these important truths, we think 
none need to doubt. That it may be eminently useful, 
always commanding the confidence of its friends and the 
public, we earnestly and confidently hope.” 





Boston Pustic Scuoots.—The city of Boston has 
one Latin school, one English high school, twenty 
grammar schools, and one hundred and sixty primary 
schools. Nearly six hundred thousand dollars are in- 
vested in the erection of schoolhouses. The annual 
expenditure for teachers’ salaries is about one hundred 
sixty-eight thousand dollars. The number of prpils in 
these schools in 1848, was 9,850. 





Tue New York Free Acapemy.—A Free Academy 
recently opened in the city of New York, with one 
hundred and forty-three students admitted on examina- 
tion. These students are composed of the “elite” of 
the public schools. The course of instruction is de- 
signed to be particularly directed to practical use and 
the applications of science. Much is anticipated from 
this school. It occupies an ample building, located ina 
pleasant part of the city. 


Common schools in Florida. 





The Florida Legislature, at its late session, passed an 
act providing for the sale of the lands devoted to the sup- 
port of the public-school system, and for the establish- 
ment of common schools throughout the state, 





Common Schools in New York. 

The Albany Evening Journal publishes along 
and very interesting report to the Legislature of 
New York, from Christopher Morgan, Esq., Sec- 
retary of State, and ex-officio Superintendent of 
Common Schools. 

It appears from this, that on the 31st day of 
Dee. last, there were in the State 10,621 School- 
houses, of which were situated in the Town or 
Ward: 8,070 whole Districts: and 5,462 parts 
of joint Districts. Returns were received from 
8,006 whole Districts, and 5,315 parts of Dis- 
tricts from which no reports were received. 

The non-reporting Districts have decreased 
since the year 1844, from 124 to 54, and the 
non-reporting parts of Districts from 269 to 147. 


| proper officers, become familiar with the some- 
| what complicated machinery of the School Sys- | 
tem of that State, its operations become more | 
and more perfect. 

The number of incorporated and private 
schools reported this year in the State, is 1785. 
It is estimated that about 75,000 children are 
annually taught in the private schools. 

The following statement shows the attendance 
of children at the public schools for three conse- 
cutive years. 

The whole number of children between the 














ages of 5 and 16, reported on the 31st of De- 
| cember, 1845, exclusive of the City of N. York, 
was 625,499. 

The whole number reported on the 
31st of December, 146, exclusive of 


| New York was 624,848 
| The whole number reported on the 
31st day of Dec. 1847, exclusive of 
| New York, was 718,123 
| The whole number of children re- 
| ported as attending school during some 
| portion of the year 1847, is 775,723 


And of these, 17,805 attended school. the 
whole year. 





From the Hon. Horace Mann’s Twelfth Annual Report. 
Physical Education. 

Modern science has made nothing more cer- 
tain, than that both good and ill health are the 
direct result of causes, mainly within our own 
control. In other words, the health of the race 
is dependent upon the conduct of the race. 
The health of the individual is determined prim- 
arily by his parents; secondarily, by himself. 
The vigorous growth of the body, its strength 
and its activity, its powers of endurance, and its 
length of life, onthe one hand; and dwarfishness, 
infirmity, and permature death, on the other, are 
all the subjects of unchangeable laws. These 


them, and so beautiful that the pleasure of con- 
templating them, even independent of their utili- 
ty, is a tenfold reward for all the labor of their 
acquisition. The laws, I repeat, are few. The 
circumstances, however, under which they are to 
be applied are exceedingly various and complica- 
ted. These circumstances embrace the almost 
infinite varieties of our daily life ;—exercise and 
rest ; sleeping and watching; eating, drinking and 
abstinence ; the affections and passions ; exposure 
to vicissitudes of temperature, to dryness and 
humidity, to the effluvia and exhalations of dead 
animal or decaying vegetable matter ;—in fine, 
they embrace all cases where excesses, indiscre- 
tions, or exposures, may induce disease; or 
where exercise, temperance, cleanliness, and pure 
air, may avert it. Hence it would be wholly 





A result which shows that as the people, and the 











laws are ordained of God; but the knowledge of || 
them is left to our diligence, and the observance |) 
of them to our free agency. These laws are very | 
few; they are so simple that all can understand | 


Regulations,” applicable to all cases. So, too, 

the occasions for applying the laws to new cir- 
cumstances recur so continually that no man can 

have a mentor at his side, in the form of a phy- 

sycian or physiologist, to direct his conduct in 
new emergencies. Even the most favored indi- 
vidual, in ninety-nine cases in a hundred, must 
prescribe for himself. And hence the uncompro- 
mising necessity that all children should be in- 
structed, but that they should receive such a 
training, during the whole course of pupilage, as 
to enlist the mighty forces of habit on the side 
of obedience; and that they will be able to dis- 
ecriminate between different combinations of cir- 
cumstances, and to adapt, in each case, the regi- 


men of the exigency. 


For this thorough diffusion of sanitary intelli- 
gence, the common school is the only agency. 
It is, however, an adequate agency. Let human 
physiology be introduced as an indispensable 
branch of study into our public schocls; let no 
teacher be approved who is not master of its 
leading principles, and of their applications to the 
varying circumstances of life; let all the older 
classes in the schools be regularly and rigidly ex- 
amined upon this study by the school commit- 
tees, and a speedy change would come over our 
personal habits, and over the public arrange- 
ments of society. Temperance and moderation 
would not be such strangers at the table. Fash- 
ion, like European sovereigns, if not compelled 


to abdicate and fly, would be forced to compro- 


mise for the continued possession of her throne, 
by the surrender to her subjects of many of their 
natural rights. A sixth order of architecture 
would be invented,—the Hygienic,—which, with- 
out substracting at all from the beauty of any 
other order, would add a new element of utility 
tothem all. The “Health Regulations” of cities 
| would be issued in a revised code,—a code that 
| would bear the scrutiny of science. And, as the 
result and reward of all, a race of men and wo- 
men, loftier in stature, firmer in structure, fairer 
in form, and better able to perform the duties 
and bear the burdens of life, would revisit 
the earth. The minikin specimens of the race, 
who now go on dwindling and tapering from par- 
ent to child, would reascend to manhood and 
womanhood. Just in proportion as the laws of 
‘health and life were discovered and obeyed, 
| would pain, disease, insanity, and untimely death, 
| cease from among men. Consumption would re- 
| main ; but it would be consumption in the active 
| sense. 





State Normal Schools. 

On a careful review and inspection of all that 
has been done within the last twelve years, to 
improve the common schools of Massachusetts, 
and of the special instrumentalities by which these 
improvements have been affected, I cannot re- 
frain from assigning the first place in adaptness 








impossible to write out any code of “ Rules and || 


and efficiency, to our state normal schools. 
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Without these, all other labors and expenditures 
would have yielded but a meager harvest of suc- 
cess. Without the living teacher supplied and 
consecrated for his work—his mind replenished 
with knowledge, his heart effusive of virtuous in- 
fluences, and all his faculties trained and devo- 
ted to the one purpose of fashioning character 
after a high and enduring standard of excellence, 
and without a supply of such teachers for our 
schools ;—without these, costly and elegant school- 
houses may be erected at every crossroad, the 
most liberal salaries may be paid, books, and all 
the implements and apparatus of knowledge may 
be strowed before the children or piled up like a 
rampart around them; but they will all be 
as vain and tantalizing as the offer of a golden, 


but empty cup, to the traveler in the desert | 


when perishing with thirst. In the school, an 
accomplished teacher is the one thing needful. 
Absent, the presence of every other requisite is 
nugatory. 

Present, he supplements all deficiencies. With- 
out him, the best appointed school is a lifeless 
organism, waiting for a soul to enter and inhabit 
it, and put in action its vast powers of benefi- 
cence. Common schools will never prosper with- 
out normal schools. As well might we expect to 
have coats without a tailor, and hats without a 
hatter, and watches without a watchmaker, and 
houses without carpenter or mason, as to have an 
adequate supply of competent teachers without 
normal schools. 

Hon. H. Mann’s Twelfth Ann. Report. 


From the Scholar’s Leaf. 
Snow. 

Perhaps my schoolmates will be willing to lis- 
ten while I tell them something of the pure white 
snow, which the cruel wind is beating about so 
unmercifully to-day ; 

Were I to examine one of the delicate flakes, 
I should find it to be beautifully and accurately 
formed. The atmosphere being very cold to- 





day, the moisture but little, the flakes are con- 
sequently small. “The largest flakes occur 
when the atmosphere abounds with vapor, and 
the temperature is about 32°Fah.; but as the 
moisture diminishes, and the cold increases, the 
snow becomes finer.” As I said, these flakes 
are exquisitely formed. “ ‘They are composed of 
regular crystals, and their beautiful figures and 
rich diversity of terms have ever excited the ad- 
miration of those who have examined them. 
Scoresby, a celebrated Arctic navigator, has enu- 
merated six hundred different kinds, and Kaemtz 
has observed twenty more.” Of course it would 
be impossible to speak of a great number here, 
but the most common ones I will describe. 
There are five principal classes. First, crystals 
in the form of thin plates, showing either six sides 
or six points. Second, a plain figure with nee- 
dle-shaped crystles projecting. Third, the shape 
of a prism, having three equal sides. Fourth, 


| the precise shape of a pyramid. Fifth, slender 

prismatic crystals, with thin, six-sided plates at 
each end, looking like a pair of wheels. When 
the atmosphere is calm, the descending flakes 
are fully developed, but any agitation of the air, 
or an increase of temperature, such as holding 
| them in the hand, destroys their delicacy. Each 
little snowflake contains air. Were it not for 
| this, the snowbank would be colored as the earth 
| upon which it rests; the brilliant whiteness is at- 
| tributed to the presence of the air within. Per- 
| haps you are weary of hearing of such Jitéle 
| things as snowflakes, so I will place them togeth- 








‘er and form a snowball, about which we will talk. | 


‘It is an art which schoolboys in general are ac- 
quainted with (that of making snowballs), but I 
ean tell you of a different kind. “Balls of snow 
are sometimes formed by the action of high wind 
upon light snow. Prof. Cleveland, of Bruns- 
wick, in Maine, saw, on the first of April, 1815, 
a great number of snowballs scattered over the 
fields, varying from one to fifteen inches in diame- 
ter. They were doubtles made by the wind, as 
the track of the ball could be plainly seen. The 
most remarkable instance of this¢ind was beheld 
by Mr. Clark of Morris County, New Jersey, 
January, 1808. A crust was formed over the 
snow that had fallen, and above this crust, about 
| three quarters of an inch fell. The sky became 
| clear, and a high wind arose, by the strength of 
| which light portions would slide along, and soon 
| begin to revolve, continually growing larger. 
Where the ground was sloping and favored them, 
_ they increased to the size of a barrel, and as far 
| as the eye could see, the dazzling surface was cov- 
ered with balls and eylinders of snow, varying 
| from ten inches to three feet in diameter. Up- 
on examination they were found to be hollow at 
each end almost to the center, and as round as 
logs of wood are when turned ina lathe. The 
cylinders covered nearly four hundred acres, 
and their number was judged to be nearly forty 
thousand.” 

Snow is not always white as we see it here, 
both green and red snow having been seen. Near- 
ly thirty years ago, upon the mountainous shore 
of Baffin’s Bay, Capt. Ross beheld snow of a 
bright crimson color, extending about eight 
miles, and to the hight of several hundred feet. 
But this is not confined to such cold regions; a 
similar kind has been seen in Europe; and nearly 
forty years ago, the whole chain of the Appenines 
was covered with rose-colored snow. Just think 
how curiously it must have looked so beautifully 
tinted ! 

Ten years ago, a Frenchman, named Martin, 
went to Spitzbergen, where he saw snow actually 
green. These singular hues are produced by 
myriads of a certain class of microscopic plants, 
which can flourish even in such extreme cold. 
So we find wonders in every thing on earth ;—all 
that is natural is wonderful. ANNETTE. 











Norridgewock. 


From the Register. 
Work is Worship. 


« Laborare est Orare.” 


Work is worship—hums the bee, 
Gathering sweets from flower to flower; 
Work is worship—carols free 
Yonder bird in greenwood bower, 
Singing o’er her toil-built nest, 
Pluming hope upon her breast. 


Work is worship—lows the ox, 
Patient toiling with the plow; 
Harvest failure never mocks 
Spring-time culture—fear not thou; 
Work is worship—not in vain 
Shineth sun and falleth rain. 


Work is worship—time is given, 
Shrink not in thy high endeavor; 
Work, not words, will gain thee Heaven ; 
Work is worship—now and ever, 
Pray in words whene’er ye may, 
Pray in deeds}the livelong day. 


Northampton, N. Y. 





Manufacture of Needles. 

Needles must go through a number of opera- 
tions, before they are complete. Some manu- 
facturers commence with steel wire hardened, oth- 
| ers harden it afterward. The wire is first reeled 
| into a coil, which is cut apart in two places with 





shears, and then drawn a second time, after which 
| it is cut into lengths just sufficient for two nee- 
| dles in each piece. 

_ These pieces are then straightened by rolling 
| a bundle of them together upon a hard surface, 
_and afterward sharpened upon a revolving grind- 
stone. The pieces are now cut in two in the 
/ middle, the blunt ends flattened with a hammer, 
| preparatory for the eye, which is afterward pierc- 
_ed by machinery. They are then polished by 
_ plunging them into a bath of melted metal, and 
| immediately after into cold water; then thrown 
_ into a wabbler—barrel rapidly revolving upon an 

axis not placed in the center—with emery and a 
| putty made of the oxide of tin, by which they 
are burnished. 

In stamping the grooves in the heads of the 
' needles, the operator can finish 8,000 in an hour, 
| although he has to adjust cach separate wire 
|at every blow. They are taken out and 
| separated by a winnowing apparatus, and put up 
‘into papers for sale. The eye was formerly 
| pierced by children, who became so expert, that 
| with one blow of a punch they would frequently 
pierce a hole, through which they would thread a 
hair from the head, and hand it to their visitors. 

There are but three or four manufactories in 
this country, and one of these imports the nee- 
dles from Europe in a half-finished state, and 
then finishes them—the European labor being 
less expensive. 
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Bea-The memory of the just is blessed. 
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= Self-Made Men. © |i ance. At the age of twenty-two, he conceived | 

“If you are to be an exception,” said Mr. | the idea of fitting for the practice of law. He at) 
Crabbe to his young friend, “you will be the | first procured an old copy of Blackstone, and | 
first in all my observation and experience. You | having, after the close of his daily labors, by | 
may take the whole population of Maryland, and | | 


The Connecticut Sailorboy. 
“The Cornelia was a good ship,” said one of 
the West India chaplains of the American Socie- 


ty, “but at one time we feared she was on her 
| nightly studies over a pitch-knot fire in bis) last yoyage. We were but a few days out from 
select from it the fifty men who are most distin- | log cabin, mastered the contents of that com- | New York, when a severe storm, of five days 
guished for talents, or any description of public | pendium of common law, he pursued his research- | continuance, overtook us. Like a noble charger 
usefulness, and, I will answer for it, they are all, | es into other elementary works. And having | between two contending armies did the ship quiy- 
every one of them, men who began the world | thus, by great diligence, acquired the rudiments er in all her joints, and struggle to escape from 
without a dollar. Look into the public coun- of his profession, he met with an old lawyer, the fury of the winds and the waves. At the 
cils of the nation, and who are they that take the | who had quit the practice, or whose practice had | hight of the storm I must tell you of a feat of 


lead there? They are men who made their own | quit him, with whom he made a bargain for his| 4 Connecticut sailorboy. He was literally a 


fortunes—self-made men, who began with noth- | secretary library, for which he was to pay him} hoy, and far better fitted for thumbing Web- 








ing. The rule is universal. It pervades our | $120 in carpenter’s work; and the chief part of 


courts, State and Federal, from the highest to 
the lowest. It is true of all the professions. It 
is so now; ithas been so at any time since I 
have known the public men of this State or the 
nation ; and it will be so while our present insti- 
tutions continue. You must throw a man upon 
his own resources to bring him out. The strug- 
gle which is to result in eminence is too arduous, 
and must be continued too long to be encounter- 
ed and maintained voluntarily, unless as a matter 
of life and death. He who has fortune to fall 
back upon will soon slacken from his efforts, and 








the job to be done in payment for these old mus- 
ty books, was dressing and laying down a floor or 
floors, at three dollars per square of tenfeet. The 
library paid for, our hero dropped the adze, plane, 
and trowel, and we soon after hear of him as one 
_of the most prominent members of the Mississip- 
| pi bar, and an able statesman and orator. “I 
_ heard him one day,” says one, “ make two speech- 
| es in succession, of three hours in length each, to 
the same audience, and not a movement testified 
any weariness on the part of a single auditor, and 
during his delivery, the assembly seemed swayed 














ster’s Spelling Book than furling a sail. But 
his mother was a widow, and where could the 
boy earn a living for himself and mother, better 
than at sea! The ship was rolling fearfully; 
twice I saw the captain lose his center of gravity, 
though he kept his temper pretty well, and meas- 
ure his length on the deck. Some of the rigging 
was foul at the mainmasthead, and it was neces- 
sary that some one should go up and rectify it. 
It was a perilous job. I was standing near the 
mate and heard him order that boy aloft to do it! 
He lifted his cap and glanced at the swinging 





7 , ~~ a : _mast, the boiling wrathful sea, and the steady, 
ol finally retire from the Comnpetenen. With me it by the orator as weeds before the wind.” determined countenance of the mate. He hesi- 
4 is a question whether it is desirable that a par- || That poor farmboy is at Washington, a mem- | tated in silence a moment, then, rushin g across 
d ent should be able to leave his son any property | ber of Congress, from Mississippi. His name is) the deck, he pitched down into the forcastle. 
th at all. You will have a orn eae “p I a Patrick W. Tompkins. He is a self-made man, | Perhaps he was gone two minutes, when he re- 
h — for “ as it will . = spoi ng 0 fing | and his history shows what a humble boy can turned, laid his hands on the ratlines and went 
vd te er. these are my deliberate sentiments, and || do when he is determined to TRY. up with a will. My eye followed him until my 

shall be rejoiced to find, in your instance, I | Saturday Rambler. head was dizzy, when I turned and remonstrated 
” shall have been mistaken.” | a - ~2 : Siete with the mate, for sending that boy aloft. He 
: ~— RT wins Sl eainaonie wey Cu at come do ale Why di usd 
"4 sincmiieit: wei tai taibitidiiaes “ts ie | ; y ; P tee y N ' a ‘| him? “TI did it,” replied the mate, “to save 
he v7 8° epobeagiggs Past Kes or, py oF me ©X- | life. We've sometimes lost men overboard, but 

woods noar the line between Tennessee and Ken- || hibition of his school, selected a class of pupils, oe te eer See : 

es tucky, in a log cabin sixteen feet by eighteen | and w d } i d never 6: Seg. She Shar Op. anaes ae: 
KY: 5 : y Os j and wrote down the questions and answers t0|| H. is more careful. He'll come down safe, I 
, which was already occupied by a brood of ten or | questions he would put to them on examination | },_ o-p-e.” 
y twelve children, was borna youngster, the heroof | day. The day came, and so came the young) ‘ x e 

ad our sketch. In his infancy he was fed on corn | hopefuls, all but one. The pupils took their | Again [ looked, until a tear dimmed my eye, and 
2 and hominy, bear meat, and the flesh of such |) places as he had arranged, and all went glibly on | I was compelled to turn away, expecting every 
- “wild varmints” as were caught in the woods. || until came the question for the absentee, when | moment to catch a glimpse of his last fall. 

Lag At twelve years of age he was put out to work | the teacher asked, “In whom do you believe?” || In about fifteen or twenty minutes, having 
ey with a neighbor, as a farmboy, and drove oxen, |The pupil who sat next the vacant seat, without finished the job, he came down, and straitening 

hoed corn, raised tobacco in the summer, cured | noticing whose question it was, answered, “ Na- himself up with the conscious pride of having 

he it in the winter, till he was seventeen years old, || poleon Bonaparte.” “No, no,” angrily exclaim- performed a manly act, he walked off with a 
when he took to making brick; to which he ad- | ed the teacher, “In whom do you believe?” “ Na- | Smile on his countenance. 

= ded the profession of a carpenter; and by these || poleon Bonaparte!” Here the teacher began to || In the course of the day, I took occasion to 

nd successive steps in mechanical arts he became | smell the rat, and said, “You believe in the | speak with him why he hesitated when ordered 

uP able, by his unassisted skill, to raise a house || Holy Ghost, do you not?” “No,” said the| aloft? Why he went down into the fore- 
ly from a claypit, or from the stump, and complete | pupil, amid the roars of uncontrollable laughter, | castle? “I went, sir,’ said the boy, “to 
io it in all its parts, and to do it, too, in a manner | « the boy what believes in the Holy Ghost has n’t || pray.” “Do you pray ?” “Yes, sir: I thought 

" that none of his competitors could surpass. His || come to school to-day, he is at home, sick a bed.” || I might not come down alive, and I went 
paneldoors are to this day the wonder and Great Falls Sketcher, || to commit my soul to God.” “Where did you 

na admiration of the country, in which they contin- ° learn to pray?’ “At home; my mother wanted 
in ue to swing on hinges. He never saw the in- §2-Genius, like the lark, is apt to despise its |me to go to Sunday School, and my teacher 

af side of a schoolhouse or church till after he was || post upon the earth, and waste its time in flut- _urged me to pray to God to keep me, and I do.” 

n eighteen years old. Having achieved the valua- | tering and quavering among the clouds; but “What was that in your jacket pocket?” “My 

ng ble acquisitions of reading and writing by the || common sense is the humbler fowl, which picks || Testament, which my teacher gave me. I 

aid of another, all his other education has been |; up the barleycorns, and grows and fattens at thought if I did perish, I would have the word 
the fruit of his own application and persever- || leisure. of God close to my heart.” 
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Why he did it. 

We see an anecdote in the papers, which fur- 
nishes a reason why the famous John Hancock 
wrote his signature to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in so large and bold a hand. It is| 
known that the British Government offered $3,- 


500 for his head, and according to the Maine | 





' Cultivator, when he appended his name to the 
“ Declaration,” he did it as though he wished to 
dash his whole soul into it, and rising from his 
seat, he exclaimed: “There, John 
read my name without spectacles—he 
double his reward, and I will set him at de- 
fiancee.” 





Teachers’ Association, for 


Ar a meeting of the Montgomery County Tea 


Montgomery County, Ohio. 


chers’ Association, held several months since, a 


committee was appointed to examine and compare, critically and thoroughly, the merits and 


demerits of various school books. This commit 


Female Academy, and others), faithfully performed their labors. 
months they carefully examined the various books. 


Wovks, they reported on the 27th January, 184 
Spelling Book, as the most suitable text books 
man of committee on text books, below. ) 


tee (composed of Prof. Srevens, of the Cooper 
During a period of four 


9, in favor of McGuffey’s Eclectic Readers and 


in their department. (See certificate of chair- |) 





Office of School Examiners, for | 
Montgomery County, O. § 
Darron, January 31st, 1849. s 
Knowing that a uniformity in the Class Books 
of our Common Schools is very desirable, and 
having carefully examined McGUFFEY’S EC- 
LECTIC READERS and SPELLING BOOK, 
which are excellently adapted for the purposes of 
instruction, we cheerfully commend them for 
adoption in the Schools of Montgomery county. 
(Signed) 
W. J. McKINNEY, } School Examiners 
J. W. GRISWOLD, > for 
D. H. BRUEN. J Montgomery Co. 


eo 


DAYTON SCHOOLS. 


At a meeting of the Board of Managers of the 
Dayton Common Schools, held at their office on 
the 2nd day of December, 1848, it was Resolved, 
That McGUFFEY’S ECLECTIC READERS, 
and SPELLING BOOK, be introduced into 
said Schools, in place of Cobb’s series. 

(Signed) 
D. H. BRUEN, See’y of the Board. 





DAYTON TEACHERS. 
Dayton, January 31st, 1849. 
The undersigned, Teachers in the public 
Schools of Dayton, have practically tested in the 


School Room, several different series of books, in 
the department of Reading and Spelling. We 


actual experiment, that MCG@UFFEY’S ECLEC- 


TIC READERS and SPELLING BOOK, | 
| are, in all respects, superior to any others with 
which we are acquainted. With such views, we | 


School Officers. 
| The adoption of this series will produce a 
desirable uniformity throughout Montgomery 
county. : 

(Signed) 


WILLIAM F. DOGGETT, 
Principal of N. W. Dis. 
| P. D. PELTON, 
Principal of 8. W. Dist. 
| JAMES CAMPBELL, 
Principal of N. E. Dist. 
M. N. WHEATON, 


Principal of 8. E. Dist |) 


eee 





| Montgomery County Teachers’ | 


| At a meeting of this association, held some 


| fully examine and compare the various School 


Books, and report in favor of those most suitable || 


| for Schools, at a subsequent. meeting. 


At a meeting of the association, held at Day- | 


_ ton, on Saturday, January 27th, 1849, said com- 
|mittee on Class Books, reported for adoption 


_ throughout Montgomery County, McGUFFEY’S || 


ECLECTIC READERS and SPELLING 
| BOOK. 





are now using the excellent Class Books by Pro- || 
fessor McGuffey, and are fully convinced, from | 





(Signed) CHAS. ROGERS, 
Chairman of Committee on Text Books. 





—— eee 


ha@ RAY’S ARITHMETICS (prepared for the Eclectic Educational Series, by Professor 
Ray, of Woodward College ) are used with gratifying success in the public schools of Cincinnati, 


and of the city of Dayton. 


fas~ RAY’S ALGEBRA, a new and much 
mies, is rapidly gaining the confidence of Teach 


admired work for Common Schools and Acade- 
ers. It has been recently introduced into the 


Cincinnati Central High School (H. H. Barney, Principal ), and is highly approved by the several 


Teachers in that school. 


Bull ean || 
may || 





Having fully decided which were the best | 


earnestly commend this series to Teachers and |, 
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ABSTRACT OF TIE 


| METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 
| ~ KEPT AT 
Woodward College, Cincinnati, 
Lat. 39 deg. 6 minutes N.; Long. 84 deg. 27 minutes W. 
150 feet above Low Water Mark in the Ohio, 





























February, 1849. 
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_ Expianation.—The Ist column contains the day of 
| the month; the 2d the minimum or least hight of the 
thermometer, during the twenty-four hours beginning 
with the dawn of each day; the 3d the maximum, or 
greatest hight during the same period; the 4th the 
mean or average temperature of the day, reckoning 
| from sunrise to sunrise; the 5th the mean hight of the 
barometer, corrected for capillarity, and reduced to the 
temperature of freezing water. In estimating the force 
| of the wind, 0 denotes calm, 1 a gentle breeze, 2 a strong 
breeze, 3 a light wind, 4a strong wind, and 5 a storm. 
| In estimating the clearness of the sky, 10 denotes en- 

tire clearness, or that which is nearly so, and the other 





figures, from 0 to 10, the corresponding proportions of 


| clearness. The other columns need no explanation. 
| SuMMARY— 
Least hight of Thermometer, 3 deg. 
| Greatest hight of do 69 
| Monthly range of do 66 
Least daily variation of do 5 
Greatest daily variation of do 28 
Mean temperature of month, 32.16 
do do at sunrise, 27.8 
do do at 2P. M. 38.64 
Coldest day, February 15th. 
Mean temperaturewf coldest day, 15.3 
Warwest day, February 28th. 
Mean temp. of warmest day, 53.5 
Minimum hight of Barometer, 29.078 inches 
Maximum do do 29.897 do 
Range of do 819 do 
Mean hight of do 29.4172 do 


o. of days of rain and snow, 8. 
Perpendicular depth of rain and melted snow, 2.04 in. 
Perpendicuiar depth of unmelted snow, 7.35 inches. 


Wearuer.—Clear and fair, 10 days ; variable, 7 days— 
cloudy, 11 days. 


Winv.—N. E. 1 day; E.2. days; S. W. 614 days; 
W. 916 days; N. W. 9 days. 

Memoranna.—lst, shower in night; 3d, fine and 
clear; 4th, began to snow 5 P. M.—at daylight on the 
5th, snow 3.1 in. deep; 7th, very fine; 8th, spit snow 
during the day; 9th to 14th, clear, fair and pleasant; 








15th, clear and cold; 16th, very windy and dusty; 17th 
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spit snow during the day, snowed all night, and on the 
morning of 1®th, snow 44¢ in. deep; 19th, pleasant and 
fair: 21st, dark and gloomy—began to rain 6 P. M.: 22d | 
to 24th, gloomy, wet and drizzly: 27th and 28th, pleas- 
ant. 

OBSERVATIONS.—The mean temperature of the month 
this year is about 1 degree less than the monthly mean | 
for the last 14 years, and is about 4 degrees colder than | 
the same mouth in 1847 and 1848. The amount of | 
cloudy and gloomy weather has been greater than com- | 





mon, and on the whole, the month has been less pleasant || 


than usual. 


Winter of 1848-9.—By this period, we mean the 90 || 


days from Dec. Ist to Maroh lst. The 1st month, De- 
cember, was warmer than usual, and the last two colder. 
The mean temperature of the Winter is 35.18 deg. 
The coldest winter since 1835-6, was that of 1845-6, of 
which the mean temperature was 30.5 deg.: while 
the warmest was that of 1844-5, of which the mean 
temperature was 38.1 deg. 

The average mean temperature of the last fourteen 
winters is 33 deg.17, so that the past has been rather 
warmer than the mean. 





War Horses. 
General Washington had two favorite horses ; 





one, a large elegant parade horse, of a chesnut 
color, high-spirited, and of gallant courage; this 
horse had belonged to the British. The other 
was smaller, and his color sorrel. This he al- 
ways rode in time of action, so that whenever 
the general mounted him, the word ran through 
the ranks, “We have business on hand.” 


A. MORRIS, 
SUCCESSOR TO 
DRINKER & UORRIS, 

RICHMOND, VA.., 
PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, STATIONER, 


PUARIO E OR UTES) SUSI, 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Publishes the following Valuable Books, viz : 


Tate’s Digest of the Laws of Virginia, 1 vol. 8 vo. 
Tate’s Analytical Digested Index of the Virginia Reports, 








2 vols. 8 vo. Price $10. 
Tate’s American Form Book, 1 vol. 12 mo. Price $1. 
Joynes on Statute of Limitations, 1 vol. 8 vo, Price $2 50. 


Call's Reports—Reports of cases argued and decided in the || 
Court of Appeals of Virginia, by Daniel Call, vols. 4, || 


5 and 6, 


The Statutes at large of Virginia (new series), from Octo- | 
ber session, 1792, to December session, 1806, inclusive, || 
in 3 vols., being a continuation of Henning, by Samuel |, 


Shepherd. 

Supplement to the Revised Code of the Laws of Virginia, 
being a collection of all the Acts of the General As- 
sembly, of a public and permanent nature, passed since 
the year 1819, with a general Index, to which are pre- 
fixed the Acts organizing a Convention, the Declara- 
tion of Rights, and the amended Constitution of Vir- 

inja. 

metleeee’s Forms—Forms adapted to the practice in Vir- 
ginia, by Comme Robinson, vol. 1, containing Forms 
in the Courts of Law in Civil Cases. 

Robinson’s Practice—The practice in the Courts of Law 
and Equity in Virginia, by Conway Robinson, vol. 3— 
vols. 1 and 2 out print. 

Howison’s History of Virginia, 2 vols. 8 vo. q 

Virginia Selection of Psalms and Hymns, and Spiritual 
Songs, by Elder Andrew Broaddus, 1 vol. 32 mo. 

Price 50 cts. 

Dover Selection of Spiritual Songs, with an Appendix of 
choice Hymns, compiled by the recommendation of the 
Dover Association, by Andrew Broaddus. 

Crozet’s Arithmetic —- an Arithmetic for Colleges and 
Schools, by Claudius Crozet, Principal of the Rich- 
mond Academy, late State Engineer of Virginia, and 
formerly Professor of Engineering at West Point, 

Price 37 1-2 cts, 
All new publications received as soon as issued from the 
established presses in this country. 

> Foreign Booxs imported to order. 








TO TEACHERS OF ALEGBRA. 


VALUABLE OPINIONS. 


Bethany College, Nov., 1848. 
Pi Aucepra, Part First, is the best book 
JYommon Schools and Academies, that I have 
JAMES P. MASON, A. M., 
Professor of Mathematics. 


seen. 


From Mr. Chase, Principal of Mt. Carmel Academy. 

I have made a careful examination of Prof. 
Ray’s Algebra, Part First, and I am compelled to 
say that, although expecting from his pen on ad- 
mirable treatise on the subject, it far exceeds my 
| highest expectations. I believe that it ought to 
| take the precedence of all others now in use. 

G. A. CHASE. 


| From M., M, Campbell, Prof, in Indiana State University. 

* * * ‘The present work [Ray’s Algebra] is 
| characterized by great plainness and a progressive 
and most gradual advancement from simple arith- 
metic to the higher, though not the highest, de- 
partment of Algebra. I was especially pleased 
with the gradual and easy transition from numer- 
al to literal equations, and from particular to gen- 
eral problems. Just here many a young algebra- 
ist fails and gives up in despair. But few, me- 
Another excellence of the work is its careful and 
| accurate definitions. 


M. M. CAMPBELL. 
RAY’S ALGEBRA, complete in one vol- 


VERY LOW price of $4,50 per dozen—50 
cents retail. Published by W. B.Smiru & Co., 
58 Main street, Cincinnati; and by Crark, 
Austin & Co., 205 Broadway, New York City. 





| ASTRONOMY! 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY, 


| For Academies and Schools, illustrated by numerous orig- 
| inal Engravings, and adapted to use either with or without 
| the author's Large Maps. Large 18mo. 240 pages with 
| Questions and a Glossary. Oue of the most comprehen- 
| sive and splendidly illustrated volumes upon Astronomy 
| that has ever been published in the United States. Price 
| 50 cents. 


‘IRI ecommoemdatioms. 


RuTGER’s FEMALE InsriTuTE, N. York, Jan. 7, 1849 


The undersigned take pleasure in saying that the ELE- 
| MENTARY AsTRONOMY, by H. Mattison, has now been in 

use in this Institution, over two years; and is esteemed 
| as decidedly the most valuable work of its class we have 


| ever used. 
ISAAC FERRIS, Pres. of Board of Trustees 
of Ratger’s Female Institute. 
CHAS, E. WEST, Principal. 
JANE R. BULKLEY, Teacher Ist Dep't, 


The undersigned, Teachers of New York City, have 
| given the most substantial proof of their high appreciation 
| of this work, by introducing it into the respective schools 
| under their supervision. 


| SENECA DURAND, Principal Ward School, No. 5. 
| DANIEL HAYNES, “ “ “ “ Qh, 


SAMUEL F JOHN, “ “ “ “ 10. 
| WM. C. KIBBE, “ “ “ « 19, 
| JOHN J. DOAN, - “ “ “ OH, 
| J. PATTERSON, “ Pub “ eo ~@ 


| JAS. L. M, ELLIGOTT, Mechanics Society School. 
S. CHASE, Principal Wesleyan Institute, Newark, N, J. 
(<> TEACHERS are particularly requested to examine 
this work, before they introduce any other into their 
Schools. 
Published and for sale by 
H. W DERBY & CO, Cincinnati. 


thinks, need do so now, with such a work as this. | 


ume, in good leather binding, is sold at the | 


THE FIFTH EDITION OF MATTISON’S | 








HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, New York. 


THE NATIONAL PSALMIST, 
A New Collection of Church Music. 


By Lowell Mason and George J. Webb. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE attention of Choristers, Teachers, and all interested 
in Church Music, is respectfully invited to this, the latest 
work of these well known authors. It is the result of 
great labor and research, and is offered to Choirs, Congre- 
gations, Singing Schools and Musical Associations, as a 
work in every respect adapted to their wants. It em- 
braces— 

FIRST—A copious selection of the best of the old tunes, 
heretofore more or less in cOmmon use throughout the 
country, and without which no collection of church music 
would be complete. 

SECON D—A much greater amount, as well as variety, 
it is believed, of new music, furnished expressly for its pa- 
ges by distinguished foreign and American composers, than 
any similar work published in the country. 

THIRD—Many of the admirable old tunes which were 
so popular and useful in the time of the Reformation, but 
which have of late been much neglected, and are found in 
noue of the numerous collections of the present day. These 
tunes are now published, not merely because they are old, 
“ but because they are good—the very best: acknowledged 
to be so by all who have made progress in musical knowl- 
edge an taste.” 

FOURTH—Almost all the popular English Chants, and 
a rich variety of Anthems and Choruses, adapted both to 
choir practice, and to church service. 

The PREFACE, or introduction to this work, contains with 
other matter, copious remarks upon, and explanations of the 
comparative importance ani nature of Congregational and 
choir singing, with a glance at the history of these two 
forms of Church Music. 

‘The INDEXES are very complete, comprising, beside the 
usual general and metrical indexes, an index of the first 
lines of words to tunes, anthems, &c. 

HISTORICAL, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, AND DESCRIP- 
TIVE BEMARKS,are also made on about one hundred tunes, 
which add much to their interest. 

The book also contains + DESCRIPTIVE TABLES,” in which 
a large portion of the tunes are classified, according to 
their style or character, with remarks upon the various 
classes of tunes. : 

The ELEMENTS OF VOCAL MUSIC are on the Pestalozzian 
system,now acknowledged by the most experienced teachers 
to be much superior to any other method of teaching music. 

Comprising as it does so great a variety of music, the 
National Psalmist is admirably fitted for use in Singing 
Schools and Musical Associations, as well as in choir prac- 
tice, At the same time, no music has been admitted which 
is not strictly devotional in character, and appropriate for 
use in public worship. The design has been tu make a 
complete Manual ef Psalmo y, which shall be a valuable 
aid in the advancement and improvement of church music. 
Teachers, Choristers, and others interested, are invited to 
examine this work. W. B. SMITH &CO., 

58 Main-street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











TO TEACHERS AND CONTROLLERS OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


A NEW COMMON-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


GRIGG, ELLIOTT & CO., No. 14 North Fourth Street 
Philadelphia, have just published 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
For the use of Schools, Academies, etc. 
On a new plan, by which the acquisition of Geopraphical 
knowledge is greatly facilituted. 
Illustrated with Maps and numerous Engravings, 4to, 
BY R M. SMITH, 
Principal of Warrenton Academy. 
Teachers and others interested in the cause of Educa- 
tion, are particularly invited to examine this work. 
4 GRIGG, ELLIOTT & CO., 
No. 14 North Fourth street. 


They have also lately published 
THE AMERICAN MANUAL; 

A Commentary on the Constitution of the United States 
of North Amerwca—With Questions, Definitions, and Mar- 
ginal Exercises—Adapted to the use ot Schools; 1 v. 12mo. 

BY J. BARTLETT BURLEIGH, A. M. 
ALSO, THE 
METAMORPHOSES OF PUBLIUS OVIDIUS NASO. 
Elucidated by an Analysisand Explanation of the Fables ; 
Together with English Notes, and illustroted by Pictorial 
“mbellishments—with a Clavisgiving the meaning of all 
the words with critical exactness. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
BY N. C BROOKS. A. M., 
Professor of the Greek and Latin languages, and Princi- 





pal of the Latin High School, Baltimore. 
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~ RAW’S ALGEBRA. 
PART FIRST, 


On the Analytical and Inductive Method of In- 
struction; with numerous Practical Exercises. 
Designed for Common Schools and Academies. | 
Complete in one volume, 12mo, of 240 pages. 
Compiled for the Eclectic Series, by Dr. Ray, | 
Professor of Mathematics in Woodward Col- | 
lege. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


In presenting this work to the educational public, the | 
publishers confidently anticipate for it a speedy attainment 
of as great popularity as that already enjoyed by the Arith- | 
metical Course of Dr. Ray. Ananalysis of Ray’s Algebra | 
was published in the September number of the School 
Vriend. It isthe result of much labor and research, having 
been prepared with the utmost care, expressly for the 
Eclectic Educational Series. The author's experience, 
as well as eminent success, as a teacher of mathematics, | 
have, it is believed, admirably fitted him for this work. | 
The great favor with which it has already been received, is 
gratifying evidence of its high merits. jhough but four 
weeks have elapsed since its publication, the first edition is | 
already nearly exhausted. | 

While the work is very comprehensive, containing a 
larger amount of matter than is usual in first books in Alge- | 
bra, and is printed and bound in a very neat and substantial | 
manner, it 1s sold at one-third less price than other similar 
works. 

Teachers of Algeba will be supplied gratuitously with 
a copy for examination, on ore to 

. B. SMITH & CO., 
School Book Publishers, 
58 Main Street. 





NEW AND ELEGANT 


BOOK ON ASTRONOMY, 


IN QUARTO FORM. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY CADY & BURGESS, 


New York, 
SMITHS ILLUSTRATED ASTRONOMY; 


Designed for the use of Public or Common Schools in the | 
United States. Llustrated with numerous original Dia- 
grams, by Asa Smith, Principal of Public School, No. 12, 
City of New York. 


“It has been the object of this Manual of Astronomical | 
Science, to present all the distinguishing principles in | 
Physical Astronomy with as few words as possible, but 
with such occular demonstrations, by way of diagrams and 
maps, as shall make the subject easily understood. The 
letter-press descriptions and the diagrammatic illustrations 
will invariably be found at the same opening of the book; 
and more explanatory cuts are given, and at a much less 
price than have been given in any other elementary As- 
tronomy.” 

The plan is so simple and illustrations so complete, to- 
gether with the beautiful style in which it is got up, that it 
cannot fail of an extensive introduction, 

The following are some of the peculiar characteristics of | 
the work : 

Ist. Its size, being in the guarto form enabled the au- 
thor to introduce larger diagrams than are found in any | 
other primary work upon the same subject. 

2d. The Lessons, in all cases, face the diagrams to which | 
they refer; this places the illustration constantly before the | 
eye of the pupil while he is studying his lesson. | 

3d. The explanations are placed upon the diagrams | 
themselves; rendering it unnecessary to use letters of refer- 
ence, which are useless and perplexing to children. 

4th. The planets are shown in their various positions ni 
their orbits, as well as the inclination of their axes to the 
plane of their orbits. 

5th. Many of the diagrams are original, and most of 
them are drawn upon a different principle from the ordi- 
nary diagrams in use, and, it is believed, better illustrate 
the subjects to which they refer. 


Teachers are particularly requested to examine the work 
for themselves, and decide upon its merits. 


CADY & BURGESS, 








60 John St., New York. 


WILKINS, CARTER, & CO.’S 
POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS, 


MORE UNIVERSALLY USED THAN ALL OTHERS 
COMBINED 


ARMINA SACRA. or BOSTON COLLECTION 
CHURCH MUSIC: by L. Mason. Greatly admired 
for the beauty, chasteness, and sterling character of its mu- 


|| sic. Published under the direction of the Boston Academy 


of Music, with a pamphlet of Firry-Nine Se_ect TUNES, 
added in 1848 by another author, increasing the variety and 
excellence of the Collection, without extra charge. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION. Edit 
ed by L. Mason. This standard work is so well known 


|| and used as to preclude the necessity of any recommen- 
dation. 


THE PSALTERY. By L. Mason andG.J.Webb. One 
of the most complete works of the kind ever published. It 
has received the sanction of the Boston Handel and Haydn 
Society, and the Boston Academy of Music. In style, 
there is a great diversity, it being suited to every variety 


|| of subject and occasion, and is, especially, adapted to con- 


gregational use. The Psaltery will make a valuable addi- 
tion to the Boston Academy’s Collection and Carmina 
Sacra, and ought to be in every choir. 


NOW READY, 


A NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK FOR THE PRESENT 
SEASON, NAMELY: 


THE NATIONAL LYRE: a new collection of Psalm 
and Hymn Tunes, comprising the best ancient and modern 
compositions of established merit, with a choice selection 
of Chants, &c., designed for the use of choirs, congrega- 
tions, singing schools, and societies, throughout the United 
States. by S. Parkman Tuckerman, Silas A. Bancroft, and 
H. K. Oliver. It is believed that this will be one of the 
most beautiful collections ever published. 1t consists of 
old, new, and original music, all of which is of a strictly 
devotional character. The old tunes have simple arrange- 
ments, and are within the capacity of all performers. The 
new ones have been selected with great care from classic 
composition, while, it is hoped the original may be found of 
sufficient variety to please all tastes. All needless difficul- 
ties in the construction of the vocal parts have been avoid- 
ed; and, as far as possible, each separate part has been 
made interesting and easy to the periormer. Another im- 
portant feature of this book is, the substitution of small 
notes for figures in the organ score. As comparatively few 
persons have the opportunity of perfecting themselves in 
Thorough Bass sufficiently even to play plain psalmody 
correctly from figures, it is hoped that this arrangement 
may cordially meet the approbation of all. The book be- 
ing somewhat less in size than the others, it is offered at a 
lower price; thus placing it within the reach not only of 
choirs in special want of new books, but of those who are 
already supplied. 


NEW CHORUS BOOK, SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THE 
USE OF CHOIRS. 


THE CHOIR CHORUS BOOK. By A. N. Johnson, 
Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. A collection 
of Choruses, from the works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, and other distinguished composers. This 
work embraces a larger collection of choruses than has 
been before published, arranged in a form for the use and 
improvement of choirs; and it is believed that, besides the 
additional interest which its use imparts to choir meetings, 
the study of the pure compositions it contains will greatly 
improve the taste and facilitate the power of execution. 
Although ouly published in the summer, several editions 
have been already sold—the price being even lower than 
the Common Church Music Books. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BCOK, in two parts. 
By L. Mason and G J. Webb, Professors in the Boston Aca- 
demy of Music. It issupposed that any mother, or primary 
school teacher, who can herself sing, although she may 
know so little of musical characters as not to be able to read 
music herself, may, by the help of this book, be enabled to 
teach her pupils with good success, and thus prepare the 
way - a more thorough and extensive course in higher 
schools. 


THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM 
—Consisting of a great variety of Songs, Hymns, and 
Scriptural Selections, with appropriate music, arranged to 
be sung in one, two, or three parts; containing, also, the 
elementary principles of Vocal Music, prepared with refer 
ence to the inductive or Pestalozzian method of teaching, 
designed as a complete musical manual for common or 
grammar schools. By Lowell Mason and George James 
Webb. This work has been prepared with reference to the 
wants of common schools and academies, and is designed to 
follow the above work. 


For sale by W. B, SMITH & CO., Cincinnati, and 
other booksellers 








HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
216 PEARL STREET, 


NEW YORK, 
Publish some of the best and most salable School Books 
now in use in the United States, among which are— 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE HEAVENS, and Class Book 
of Astronomy, 1 vol. 18mo., accompanied by a Celestial 
Atlas. Imperial 4to. By E. H. Burritt, A. M, with 
an Introduction by THoMAs Dick, LL. D. 


MITCHELL’S BURRITT’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
HEAVENS.—Being Burritt’s Geography of the Heav- 
ens, revised and improved by Prot. O. M. Mitchell, Di- 
rector of the Cincinnati Observatory, accompanied by a 
new Atlas, medium quarto, comprising 27 Star Charts; 
showing the relative magnitudes, distances, and positions 
of all the stars, down to the 6th magnitude, inclusive ; 
also, the principal Nebule, Nebulous Stars, Double and 
Multiple Stars; together with the telescopic appearance 
of some of the most remarkable objects in the inven. 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHY, Illustrated by sixty 
colored stylographic maps, and 220 beautiful engravings, 
accompanied by a Globe Map, on a new plan. 1 volume 
medium 4to. 


PETER PARLEY’S NEW GEOGRAPHY FOR BE- 
GINNERS. (Colored Maps and Stiff Covers.) 


GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE U. §. 
- PICTORIAL HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


“ PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
# PICTORIAL HISTORY OF GREECE. 
“ PICLORIAL HISTORY OF ROME, 


Just published. 


This series of School Histories is acknowledged to be 
the best in use; and they have been exteusively introduced 
into the Schools of our country. 


MRS. LINCOLN’S BOTANY. New Edition, enlarged. 
1 vol. 12mo. 
PHELPS’S CHEMISTRY. New Edition. 
do. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
1 vol. 12mo. 
do. BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. An Intro- 


duction to Mrs. Lincoln's Botany, for the 
use of Common Schools. 1 vol. 18mo. 


do. CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS; designed 
for Common Schools. 1 vol. 18mo 


do. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGIN- 
NERS. Same size. 


do, GEOLOGY. 


KAMES’S ELEMENTS OF CRITICISM. By AnRAHAM 
Mixts, A. M. 1 vol. royal 12mo. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. University Epirton, in 
1 vol. royal duodecimo. 


WEBSTER’S HIGH SCHOOL PRONOUNCING DIC- 


1 vol. 12mo. 
New Edition. 


TIONARY. 1 vol, 12mo. New edition 
revised. 

“ PRIMARY SCHOOL PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY, New Edition revised. 
16mo. square, 

“ DICTIONARY. Pocket Edition, 32mo. 
emb'd plain. 

DICTIONARY. Pocket Edition 32mo. 


enb’d gilt. 

The above Dictionaries are more generally used than any 
other kind, and as —- are now from new stereotype plates, 
conforming to Dr. Webster's standard work, by rofessor 
Goodrich, the Publishers anticipate a large increase of 
sales. 


PINNEY’S FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH, 1 vol. 18mo. 


This book is more simple and easy for beginners than any 
heretofore published in the New Method, and is designed 
to precede Mr. Pinney’s large work. 


PINNEY’S FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH, with a Key. 

THE PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER; or a new 
method of learning to read, write, and speak the French. 
By NormAN Pinney, A. M. 1 vol. 12mo. 


KEY TO THE PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER. 


A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By Epwarp Hazen, author of the 
Spelier and Definer, 


ASTRONOMICAL MAPS. By H. Marrison, 16 Nos 


cloth backs and rollers, with case and book. 
ASTRONOMICAL MAPS on heavy paper and rollers. 
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GUERNSEY’S HISTORY 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA; 


Designed for Schools; extending from the dis- 
covery of America, by Columbus, to the present 
time; with numerous Maps and Engravings, 
together with a notice of American Antiqui- 
ties, and the Indian Tribes. 


BY EGBERT GUERNSEY, A. M. 





In preparing this work, no expense or pains have been 
anal to make it worthy the patronage of all. Colored 
Maps of the French, English, Dutch, Swedish and Spanish 
possessions or Claims in tue United States, in 1655; of Ab- 
orginal America, and of Mexico; with lans of Battles, 
Maps of Cities, &c., &c., are interspersed throughout the 
work. 

Appropriate questions and notes on the margin, with an 
historical chart, arranged on the best chronology. —__ 

‘Two introductory chapters are introduced, containing an 
account of American Antiquities, and a History of the In- 
dian Tribes. The history is divided into three parts or 
epochs. , ‘ ‘ 

The first, extending from the discovery of America, by 
Columbus, to the Declaration of Independence. 

The second, from the Declaration 01 Independence to the 
formation of the Federal Constitution, 

‘The third, from the formation of the Constitution to the 
present time. ‘ ‘ 

In Colonial history, no important point has been passed 
over; while a larger space has been devoted to the Revolu- 
tionary War, than is usual in School Histories. 


The biography of each President of the United States is || 


given, in connection with his adiministration. ss 
Throughout the entire work, the mind of the pupil is par- 
ticularly directed to an overruling Providence, whose pro- 
tecting care has been so often manifested in our national 
existence. 
The work is printed on large open type, well bound, and 
contains 450 pages 12mo. 








Teachers, Committees, and others interested in education, || 


are respectfully requested to examine the work which may 
be found in the hands of Booksellers generally, and be ob- 
tained on application to the publishers, or our agents, 
Messrs. W. P Smith & Co., Cincinnati, where Teachers 
are invited to call. 

Numerous recommendations have been received,—from 
which we extract the following: 


From the Journal! of Commerce. 
lis plan is made striking and simple, and its style adapted 
to the minds and feelings of intelligent youth. 
is adapted as well for a reader as a recitation book in 
schools. 


From the Rev. Joun S. C. Ansort, Principal of Abbott's 


Institute, New York. 


New York, Jan. 19, 1848, 636 Houston St. 

[ have examined with much pleasure Mr. Egbert Guern 
sey’s History of the United States, designed for the use ot 
schools. It is, in my judgment, admirably adapted to the 
purpose for which it has been prepared. I should prefer it, 
as a text-book for recitations, to any other History of the 
United States with which I am acquainted. 


From the Rev. Wm. H. Van Doren, Pastor of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church, Williamsburgh, L. I. 
WILLrAMsBuRGH, L. I, January 11, 1848. 

Messrs. CApy & BurGess—Sirs: Having had charge of 
classical schools in the cities of Lexington and Pittsburgh 
during several years, I felt inclined to examine Guernsey’s 
History of the United States as a practical teacher. The 
result is, that in the humble estimate of the subscriber, it 
approaches a little nearer to his idea of a Complete History 
of our country for schools, than any one hitherto published 
—this we see in the simplicity of its arrangement, in the 
liveliness of his style, in the condensation and grouping of 
facts, in the clearness with which the pupil can follow the 
thread of history, the compend of the text found in the 
marginal questions, and the elevation of moral sentiment 
pervading the work. Our author does not fall into that 
common and guilty neglect of those writing for moral as 
well as intellectual beings; of failing to point the scholar 
to Him who rules the nations. 

Trusting that all teachers, who are desirous of educating 
the HEART as well as the HEAD, will introduce this valuable 
compend, I remain your friend, 

Wm. H. VAN DoREN. 


I fully concur in the above. C. Tracy, 
Principal of Classical School, 183 East Broadway 


The New York Recorder says—“ pay age ond History of 
the United States is comprehensive in its plan, ‘~— * in 
style, and will be readily understood young. Weare 


1 the 
ad to see that it recognises God in history, and seeks to 


illustrate his presence and providence in our national 
affairs,” 





The book || 


CADY & BURGESS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
60 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SMITH’S FIRST BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY, an In- 
troductory Geography designed for children, illustrated 
with one hundred and twenty-six engravings and twenty 
maps, by Roswell C. Smith, A. M., Author of Smith's 
Practical and Mental Arithmetic, &c. 


This work is adapted to the youngest learners. Older 
pupils whose time is limited, will find this work sufficient 
tor the more common purposes of life. The advantage 
claimed for this work consist in large,‘elegant, and open 
type,—in bold, effective and elegant cuts,—-in numerous 
plain, elegant and correct maps,—in a concise, useful and 
instructive text,—and in its adaptation to the minds of | 
children. 





| SMITH’S QUARTO OR SECOND BOOK IN GEOG- 

| RAPHY.—This work is on an entire new plan; that is, a 
| plan different from any one developed in our published 
treatises, but very similar to that pursued by many eminert 

Teachers in various places. The excellence of this book 

consists in its beautiful steel Maps, and concise and com- 

| prehensive Text, and new and practical arrangement cf 
matter. 


SMITH’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS.—This work 
so favorably known to the public, will form the third book 
of the series, and is designed for those who desire a more 
extended course than is contained in the foregoing books. 


| ACKERMAN’S NATURAL HISTORY.— This popu- 

lar work is designed as a Reading and Recitation lt It 
| is used very extensively in the first class of Select or Public 
| Schools. Its style is neat, simple, and chaste; adapted to 
| the comprehension of the young, and calculated to awaken | 
| reflection, and awaken a _ of inquiry in the minds of | 
| youth, by bringing before them, in as condensed and sinrple 
a manner as possible, some of the most interesting portions 
ofthe History of the Animal Kingdom. 











INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA, OR ORAL LESSONS | 
| in Algebra for common Schools; in which all the opera- 
| tions are limited to such small numbers as not to embar- | 
rass the reasoning powers, but, on the inductive plan, to | 
lead the pupil understandingly, step by step, to higher 

efforts. ‘This is a new and original plan, and is the first at- 

tempt so to simplify and illustrate this science, that it may | 
be taught orally. 





KEY TO ALGEBRA, ( for Teachers only) with the 
work to all questions. 


| GRADUAL LESSONS IN GRAMMAR, and SE- | 
| QUEL, or Guide to the Construction of the English Lan- | 
guage, by the Analysis and Composition of Sentences — | 
containing a clear development of the principle of Gram- 
mar, on a new plan, which will commend itself as rational, 
and philosophical, to every intelligent teacher. This book, 
so teachers say, will produce a great change in the instruc- 
tion given in this science—beginning in the right way, and 
roceeding, step by step, as the child's understanding leads 
im on. 


ELOCUTION MADE EASY, containing Rules. and | 
Selections for Declamation, and Reading with Figures — | 
Illustrative of Gesture, by N. C. Claggett, A. M. 

AMERICAN EXPOSITOR, or Intellectual Definer, by | 
N.C. Claggett. 





Superintendents, Committees, and Teachers, are re- 
quested to examine the above works. 


The above, with a general assortment of School and 
Miscellaneous books, are offered to Booksellers, Mer- 
chants, and Teachers, at the lowest market prices, for cash 
or approved credit. 

Merchants visiting New York are invited to call. 

CADY & BURGESS, 
60 John St., N. York.. 


C. & B. also publish Za Fever’s Modern Builder's 














ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 


FIRST BOOK ON ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
for grammar schools, illustrated by 84 beautiful engravings. 
ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY for colleges, acade- 
mies and bigh schoois, illustrated with 212 superior 
engravings. 
‘These works, by Calvin Cutter, M. D., embrace, Ist. A 
description of the Bones, Muscles, Digestive Organs, Lungs, 
Heart, Blood-vessels, Brain, Nerves, Fye, Ear, &c. 2d. 
They describe the uses of the several parts. 3d. They give 
plain directions for the prevention of disease, and the pre- 
servation of health. 4th. They contain full directions for 
the treatment of accidental diseases—as Burns, the recovery 
of persons apparently drowned, stoppage of bleeding ves- 
sels, treatment of wounds, and cases of poisoning. 5th. They 
contain directions to guide nurses, watchers, and other at- 
tendants upon sick persons in their efforts to mitigate and 
remove disease. These features make them valuable works 
for families as well as schools. These works are now ex 
tensively used in Colleges, Academies, High Schools, Nor 
mal Schools and Grammar Schools in every part of the 
country. 
Mipp.iespury CoL.ece, Vt., June 1, 1847. 
Dr. CutreR—Dear Sir: I take pleasure in stating that 
sand work on Anatomy and Physiology is used in this Col- 
ege as a text book, and it appears to be well adapted to such 
a course of instruction in these subjects as comes within the 
design of Academies and Colleges. 
Your obedient servant, Cc. B. ADAMS, 
Prof. Chem., &c. 
I have paid attention to the work of Dr. Cutter, above 
alluded to, and can cheerfully express my concurrence in 
the opinion of Professor Adams. B. LABAREE, 
Pres. Med. College. 

The following orders are published in the annual reports 
of the public schools of the city of Boston for 1847, as re- 
commended by Messrs. George B. Emmerson, Richard 
Soule, jr., and James Ayer, who were the committee to 
make the annual examination of the grammar schools. 

Ordered, That the study of Physiology be forthwith in- 
troduced into the schools for girls. 

Ordered, That the committee on books be instructed to 
cousider and report what text book ought to be recommend- 
ed to be used for instruction on Physiology. 

City oF Boston, April 18th, 1848. 

I the subscriber do hereby certify that « Cutter’s first book 
on Anatomy and Physiology for grammar schools,” by a 
vote of the school committee, has been introduced to be 
used as a text book in the grammar schools of this city. 

S. F. McCLEARY, 
Secretary of School Committee 


‘¢ State Normal School, Westfield, Mass., April 21, 1848. 
Dr. CUTTER: 

Dear Sir,—I comply cheerfully with your request to give 
you my impressions of the merits of your treatise on ¢*An- 
atomy and Physiology,” after using it as a school book in 
the «State Normal School” about two years. [am happy 
to say, that I regard it as having higher claims, as a school 
book treatise of the two subjects in connection, than any 
other work before the public, with which I am acquainted. 
And [ think it important to present the subjects together. 
Without a knowledge of the strueture of the organs of the 
body, one is scarcely able to understand their functions. 
Indeed, to some extent, it is indispensable to connect the 
two. I hope you will succeed in securing their introduc- 
tion into the Schools of the West. 

The “ First Book on Anatomy and Physiology, for Gram- 
mar Schools,” we continue to use in the model school. 
We regard it as the best, and adapted to their wants. I 
think, for “common schools,” it has a better adaptation 
than the larger work. 

I am, dear Sir, 
ruly yours, 
DAVID C. ROWE, 
Principal of “ State Normal School.” 


EDDY'S CELEBRATED 
PRINTING INK. 


The subscribers, ayents for the sale of the above well- 
known printing ink, have just received from the manufac- 
tory, in New York, an assortment of the varjous qualities, 
and now offer at much reduced prices: 


News Ink, 2 - 25 cts. per lb. 
Book Ink, No. 4, - - - - 4 «© & «& 
Book Ink, No.3, - Ps * 5Q 66 ete 
Book Ink, No. 2, - - HB“ « 


This Ink is acknowledged by many of our very best 
printers, to be unequalled in many respects by’any other 
printing Ink made. The only obstacle to its very exten- 
sive sale heretofore has been the very nigh poise charged 
for it. The great reduction now made renders it, is is be- 
lieved, more economical to the consumer than any other 
ink. We invite those who have never used this Ink, to 


isfaction. 
Orders, accompanied by the cash, will be promptly at- 
tended to. The ink is put in kegs of from 20 to 50 lbs. 
W. B. SMITH & CO., 














Guide, large quarto, sheep 





give ita trial, feeling confident that it will give entire sat- 








58 Main st., Cincinnati 














































































THE SCHOOL FRIEND. 








TO ALL TEACHERS. 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 


And for sale by ul] Booksellers and Country Merchants in 
the Western States. 
RUSCHENBERGER’S SERIES OF FIRST BOOKS OF 
NATURAL HISTORY FOR BEGL\‘ NERS, designed 
FOR SCHOOLS, ACEDEMIES, COLLEGES, AND 
FAMILIES, comprisiog— 
1. ELEMENTS Or ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with 45 illustrations. 


S. do do MAMMALOGY, do 75 do 

3. do do ORNITHOLOGY, do 81 do 

4 do do HERPETOLOGY and ICHTHYO- 
LOGY, do 66 do 

5. do do CONCHOLOGY, 119 illustrations. 

ti. do do ENTOMOLOGY, 91 do 

7. do do BOTANY, 164 do 

8. do GEOLOGY, 310 do 


do 
“ The above series, taken separately or collectively, is 
considered one of the most valuable contributions to the 
cause of education which has ever been published in this 
country.” 

*“ VALE CoLLeGE, Dec. 19, 1845. 
“T think this an excellent work—condensed, lucid, ex- 
act, and comprehensive—a safe guide tor the pupil, and a 
useful review for the teacher. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and exact. B. SILLIMAN. 
WoopwArpb Co1Lear, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen :—I have examined Dr. Ruschenberger’s series 
of school books in the different branches of Natural His- 
tory. The volumes are, in every respect, exceedingly well 
gotup, and their cheapness will place them within the 
reach of all classes. 
It is judged expedient to introduce the subject of Na- 
tural History among the studies of our Common Schools 
1 know nt a work so well adapted as Dr. Ruschenberger’s. 
not only by its plainness of style, but by its namerous and 
excellent eugravings. The last are essential to the under- 
standing of such works, and yet their cost has hitherto 
been so great as to exclude them from common schvols. 
The division into volumes, each embracing one depart- 
ment of Natural History, gives the present decided advant- 

age over most other productions of a similar character. 


B. P. AYDELOTT. 


~ GRIMSHAW’S 


POPULAR HISTORIES, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY LIBRARIES. 
GRIMSHAW'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, bound; 


do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do KEY TO do do 

do HISTORY OF ROME, bound; 

do QUESTIONS TO do stitched; 
do KEY TO do do 

do HISTORY OF THE U. STATES, b’d; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched: 
do KEY TO do do 
do HISTO: Y OF GREECE, bound; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do Key TO do do 

do HISTORY OF FRANCE, bound; 
do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do, st’d 
do HISTORY OF NAPOLEON, bound; 
do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do. st'd 


All these books are accompanied with very full and well- 
digested Tables of Que stions, for the benefit of pupils, and 
also with Keys to the same, for the convenience of teachers 


The editor of the North American Review, speaking of 
these Histories, observes, that— 

Among the Elementary Books of American History, we 
do not remember to have seen any one more deserving ap- 
probation than Mr. Grimshaw’s History of the United 
States. It is a small volume, and a great deal of matter is 
brought into a narrow space ;—but the author has succeed- 
ed so wellin the construction of his periods, and the ar- 
rangement of his materials, that perspicuily is rarely sacri- 
ficed to brevity. 

The chain of narrative is skilfully preserved; and the 
author's reflections are frequently such as to make the facts 
more impressive, and lead the youthful mind to observe 
causes and consequences which might otherwise have been 
overlooked. As a school book it may justly be recom- 
mended. 

What has been said of this volume will apply generally 
to his other historical works, They are each nearly of 
the same size as the one just noticed, and designed for 
the same object, that 1s, the use of classes in schools. 

OC ONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Dr. Thomas P. Jones. New edition. 
CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Tho- 
as P. Jones. New edition. 
Published and for sale by 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & Co., 
No. 14 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
P.S. Teachers will please examine “Grigg, Elliot & 


TO DEALERS IN 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


W, B, SMITH & Co,, 
Publishers of School Books, 


Ss Ee Eee Pw ECE Sse 
AND 


Manufacturers of Account Books, 


No. 58 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 





We respectfully solicit the custom of dealers in the above 
articles, being confident that we can make it an object for 
them to obtain their supplies of us, in preference to obtain- 
ing them at the Fast. 

Country Merchants 


Will find at our establishment the various text books gene- 
rally used iu Southern and Western Schools, at lowest 
Eastern prices. We are the only publishers of McGuffey’s 
Eclectic Series, which has a much larger sale than any 
similar series published in the United States, and is believed 


to be the most popnlar series of school books ever pub- 
lished. 


Our stock of Blank Books, Paper, and Stationery gene- 

rally, is very complete, and offered at very low prices. 
Booksellers 

Who purchase in large quantities are informed. that the 
great facilities which our publications afford us in obtaining 
stock, enable us to offer at the very lowest rates, and we 
are confident that they will find it for their interest to obtain 
supplies of many leading school books of us, in preference 
to obtaining them at the Kast. Having eularged our Blank 
Book Bindery, we are now regularly manufacturing the 
various styles and sizes of Account Books generally wanted, 
as well as a very full assortment of Memorandum and Pass 
Books. These we are offering at much lower prices than 
they have ever hitherto been sold in the West. We are 
determined to compete successfully in quality and price 
with the best Eastern manufacturers. TERMS—CASII. 


W. B. SMITH & CO., 


No. 58 Main st, east side, 
Near Columbia st, Cincinnati. 


LOWELL MASON & G. J. WEBB’S 
MUSICAL WORKS, 


AT 
PUBLISHERS’ LOWEST PRICES. 


THE NATIONAL PSALMIST. By Lowe.t Ma- 
son and Georce J. Wess. Just published. This is the 
latest work of these authors, and is probably the result 
of more labor and research than has ever before been 
bestowed on any similar work published in this country. 

THE PSALTERY. By Lowett Mason & Georce 
J. Wess. A collection of Church Music. Published 
under the sanction and with the approbation of the Bos- 
ton Handel and Haydn Society, and the Boston Acad- 
emy of Music. 

CARMINA SACRA, or Boston Collection of Church 
Music. By Lowell Mason. One of the most popular 
of this author’s works. ; 
THE VOCALIST, a collection of short and easy 
Glees, or part songs. By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 
THE ODEON, acollection of secular melodies, ar- 
ranged and harmonized for four voices. By G. J. Webb 
& Lowell Mason. 
THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S MANUAL OF IN- 
STRUCTION. By Lowell Mason. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 

THE SONwu BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE SOCIAL GLEE BOOK. By William Mason 
& Silas A. Bancroft. This work has just been issued 
from the press, and is pronounced by competent judges, 
* a collection of perfect gems.’”’ It consists almost en- 
tirely of selections never before published in this coun- 
try, from eminent German composers. 

FIRESIDE HARMONY. A new collection of 
Glees and Port Songs, arrauged for Soprano, Alto, 
Tenor, and Base voices. By William Mason. Just 
published. 

Most of the above works are well known to the mu- 
sical public, and need no encomiums. 

They are for sale in Cincinnati, in quantities, at the 
publishers’ lowest prices, by 








Co's” Improved Edition. 





SUPERIOR TIXT BOOKS. 


The attention of Teachers, School Committees, and ali 
interested in good education, is solicited to the following 
School Books, which are for sale by booksellers generally, 
namely: . 


BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS: 
PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR FoR 
SCHOOLS; 
LATIN LESSONS, with Exercises, by G. P. Spencer, 
A 


- M.; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR; 
LATIN READER, with the Idioms and Vocabulary; 
CZSAR’S COMMENTARIES, with Notes and Vocabu. 


ary; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR; 
A GREEK READER, with Idioms, Notes and Vocabulary, 
These books have obtained a sterling reputation throug b- 
out the country. They are recommended by 
Hon. J. A. Dix, United States’ Senator; 
Thomas Eustaw, Esq., of St. Louis; 
President E. H. Nevin, of Franklin College, Ohio; 
President T. J. Biggs, of Cincinnati College; 
Bishop Potter, formerly of Union College; 
Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D., of Princeton College; 
Rev. B. Hale, D.D., President of Geneva College; 
Rev. C. Mason, D.D., of New York University; 
Rev. H. Bannister, D D., of Oneida Institute; 
Rev. J. Ludlow, Provost of Pennsylvania University; 
Professor J. Greene, of Madison University, Indiana; 
Professor Wheaton, of Middletown College; 
Professor Hoyt, of Linn Institute; 
Professor W. H. McGuifey ; 
And a great number of eminent scholars and teachers in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and other States. 
COOPER'S VIRGIL, with English Notes. Mytholo- 
gical, Biographical, Historical, &c. 
OLNEY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS 
This work, well known in almost every village of the United 
States, has recently been revised. 
It is deemed supertluous to publish recommendations of a 
work so generally known. 


BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. 


By J. Le Comstock, M. D. 





COMSTOCK’S SYSTEM OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
do ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
do ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 
do OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
do ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY. 
do ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 


This series of books is in so general use that the publish 
ers would only take occasion to state that it is found supe- 
rior to any in use in Europe. The Philosophy has already 
been re-published in Scotland, translated for the use of 
schools in Prussia; and portions of the series are now in 
course of publication in London. 
PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
159, Pearl street, N. Y 


WHITLOCK’S GEOMETRY, 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, Theoretical and Prac- 
tical, containing a full explanation of the construction and 
use of Tables, and a new system of Surveying : By Rev. 
George C. Whitlock, M. A., Professor of Mathematical 
and :xperimental Science in the Genessee Wesleyan Sem- 
inary. . 
‘This work contains several new features. It is highly 
pra tical and progressive, both in theory and example, 
containing more than 500 exercises, arithmetical, demon- 
strative, and algebraical; intended to be actually useful 
rather than amusing. The student not only acquires the 
principles of Geometry, but learns to geometrize. The 
system of Surveying taught in this work, and originated by 
the author, saves nearly two-thirds of the labor required by 
the ordinary process. Other improvements will be found 
on examination, which it is expected will meet the appro- 
bation of teachers. The publishers have reason to believe 
that this Geometry will be very extensively adopted as a 
text-book. : 
ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY, with Questions 
for Examination, designed for the use of Academies and 
Schools: by John Brocklesby, A. M. Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy in Trinity College, Hart- 
ford- Illustrated with engravings. 
The subjects included in the science of Meteorology, such 
as Atmospherical Changes, Tornados, Water-spouts, Rain, 
Fogs, Clouds, Dew, Hoar Frost, Snow. Hail, Thunder, 
Storms, Rainbows, Meteoric Showers, and the Aurora Bo 
realis, possess an interest for all general readers. But it 1s 
the opinion of eminent scientific men, that Meteorology 
should be taught in all our schools, and that this, the first 
and only work of the ae all that can be needed for 
that purpose. Just published b 
aa PRATT, WOODFORD &CoO., 

159 Pearl St., New York. 

















W. B. SMITH & CO. 


Morgan & Overend, Printers. 
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